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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


‘ Forgive, if somewhile I forget, 
In woe to come, the present bliss ; 
As frighted Proserpine let fall 
Her flowers at the sight of Dis: 
E’en so the dark and bright will kiss— 
Tke sunniest things throw sternest shade, 
And there is e’en a happiness 
That makes the heart afraid |’ 


D* OLLIVANT brought his young wife home early in Decem- 

ber, to all appearances as bright and happy a bride as a man 
could desire to give gladness to his days. The Wimpole-street house 
had been swept and garnished to do her honour, the fond mother 
taking pride in the preparation of her son’s home. There was hardly 
a trace of the Long Sutton primness left in any of the rooms, though 
some of the substantial old furniture remained. It would have cost 
Mrs. Ollivant too sharp a pang to part with all these cherished me- 
morials of her peaceful wedded life ; the tables and chiffoniers which 
her own industrious hands had polished and dusted in days gone by. 
There were flowers all about the room when Flora saw it after her 
journey, despite the wintry weather outside. A new carpet of more 
delicate hues and more artistic pattern replaced the Long Sutton 
Brussels ; new curtains draped the windows— curtains of French 
cretonne, palest lavender and rose; the design copied from a tapestry 
that had clothed the walls of Marie Antoinette’s boudoir. 

‘ Why, it looks like a new house!’ cried Flora, gazing round 
admiringly, when she had kissed her adopted mother ever so many 
times in the gladness of reunion. 

‘ But I am here to remind you that it is only an old one,’ said 
Mrs. Ollivant ; ‘ until you grow tired of me.’ 

‘ Tired of you, mamma! What should I do without you? It 
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- wouldn’t be coming home at all if you were not here. We might 
as well go to an hotel at once ; mightn’t we, Cuthbert ?’ 

‘ Yes, dearest,’ answered the doctor, looking tenderly down at 
the fair young face in its matronly bonnet. Flora had insisted on 
wearing a bonnet since her marriage ;. in order that she might look 
like a married woman, she said. 

‘ And how did you like Rome ?’ asked Mrs. Ollivant, just as if 
she had been asking about Ramsgate, and could be answered in a 
sentence. 

‘O mamma!’ exclaimed Flora, and rushed into a rapturous 
description of the great city, which lasted till Mrs. Ollivant grew 
uneasy about the dinner. 

‘ Come up-stairs and take off your things, my pet,’ she said in 
the middle of Flora’s account of the Colosseum by moonlight. Mrs. 
Ollivant had a vague idea that she had heard something of it be- 
fore, and she was impatient to display the glories of those up-stair 
rooms which had been refurnished for the young wife. 

Here, in the best bedroom and adjoining dressing-room, the 
Long Sutton movables had been discarded altogether. The doctor 
had furnished the rooms after his own taste, by way of giving Flora 
a pleasant surprise on her return. The room on the third floor, 
where she kept her relics of the past, would still be hers. No pro- 
fane hand had disturbed that. But these rooms he had beautified 
as a wedding-gift for his bride. 

Dr. Ollivant’s taste in upholstery leaned to an elegant simplicity. 
The furniture was of bright-looking light wood, the draperies pale 
blue silk, that innocent youthful blue of summer skies, which seemed 
Flora’s appropriate colour, the tender hue of forget-me-nots bloom- 
ing by some meadow-brook. The dressing-room was a nest of blue 
and white—so pretty that Flora gave a little breathless cry of rap- 
ture at sight of it. 

‘O mamma, how good you are to me!’ she exclaimed. ‘ Can 
I ever be grateful enough for so much love ?’ 

‘It was not I, my dear,’ answered Mrs. Ollivant; ‘I only 
superintended the alterations. Cuthbert chose everything—nothing 
could be too good or too pretty for you in his opinion.’ 

The doctor was on the threshold watching his young wife’s 
pleased surprise. She turned to him with a smile, yet almost 
moved to tears by this new evidence of his affection. 

‘ What can I do to prove my gratitude, Cuthbert ?’ she said. 

‘Be happy, my love. It is the only favour I ask of you.’ 

‘How can I be otherwise than happy, when you and mamma 
are so kind ?’ 

She kissed them both in her simple innocent manner, like a 
child who bestows grateful kisses on the giver of her last new toy, 
and then began to examine her treasures in detail—the dressing- 
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table, with its innumerable drawers and elaborate contrivances, which 
might have accommodated the machinery of a Poppwa’s charms, 
or of her whose toilet her warrior husband compared to an arsenal ; 
the dainty little davenport, with its blue velvet-covered desk and 
oxydised silver implements; the luxurious easy-chair; the jardiniére 
filled with china-roses and lilies of the valley. 

‘My love, don’t thank me for these trifles,’ remonstrated Cuth- 
bert, after another little gush of gratitude. ‘ Do you forget that you 
are an heiress, and entitled to have every caprice gratified ?’ 

‘ But how nice of you to find out just what I should like the 
best! I never could go into an upholsterer’s and choose the pret- 
tiest things in his shop and say, ‘‘ Send me home those.” It would 
seem the acme of selfishness. And, then, things I bought myself 
would never be so nice as gifts from you. How did you know I was 
so fond of blue and white ?’ 

‘Haven’t I seen you wear them? It would be strange if I 
didn’t know your favourite colours, love, when your tastes and in- 
clinations are the most interesting study I have.’ 

Thus began a wedded life which was like a pastoral poem in its 
simple happiness. On one side, the profoundest, strongest love 
which man’s heart is capable of feeling ; on the other side, a gentle 
affection which time ripened and strengthened. If a man could 
turn a key upon the chamber of memory, and say to himself, ‘ I will 
unlock that door never again,’ Cuthbert Ollivant might have been 
supremely content; but even his vigorous mind failed in the endea- 
vour to forget one particular scene in his life, and the thought of 
that summer day on the cliff near Branscomb rose before him like 
a ghost amidst his happiest hours. 

Even that remorseful memory could not destroy his happiness ; 
it only gave a feverish taste to joy—as of something that might be 
fleeting. The one fatal question would suggest. itself, ‘ What if 
she knew the truth ?’ 

Or what if in some evil hour an enemy’s version of facts were 
presented to her, and the real truth, as known to the all-seeing 
Judge, were withheld from her knowledge? Were she to learn half 
the truth from malicious lips, would she believe the whole truth if 
she heard it from his? Would she give him an instant’s credence 
if she knew that he had deceived her all along, had known the 
history of her lover’s death and kept it from her, caused that death, 
and smiled in her face, and pretended to console her ? 

‘ There are treasons that a woman cannot forgive,’ thought Dr. 
Ollivant, ‘ and mine is one of them.’ 

In everything that he did for her—every service he rendered, 
every fresh proof of his abounding love—he remembered that unfor- 
given, undiscovered wrong, and thought how she would have scorned. 
his kindness and repudiated his gifts, if she had but known. And 
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Fate hovered about his path always, in the person of Jarred Gurner ; 
not an easy gentleman to manage, as Cuthbert Ollivant had already 
discovered. 

Thus there was always a scorpion among the smiling blossoms 
of the doctor’s Eden; and when Flora looked at him most kindly, 
thoughts of darkest possibilities would flit across the secret cham- 
bers of his brain and poison his delight. 

Something in his manner made Flora suspect that he had secret 
cares, and one day she taxed him with hiding his troubles from her. 

‘I don’t want to be a fair-weather wife, Cuthbert,’ she said to him 
one day, ‘ or to be treated quite as a child, though it is very nice to 
be so petted by you and mamma. You have such a pained look 
sometimes, a look that darkens your face for a moment like a pass- 
ing cloud. AndI have heard you sigh in the midst of a smile. 
I know you have some anxiety which you fancy you ought to hide 
from me. That isn’t kind of you, dear. I have a right to share 
your burdens.’ 

‘ You lighten them all, my pet. As to trouble, a professional 
man must always have perplexities. I mustn’t bring the shop into 
our home-life. My mother can tell you that I have no troubles 
of my own. Providence has been very good to me. I earn more 
money than we can spend. My name is rising in my profession. 
And I have the sweetest wife that Heaven ever bestowed upon an 
erring mortal.’ 

‘You mean to say that you are quite happy then, Cuthbert ? 
And when I see that troubled look come over your face I may feel 
assured it is only some unselfish care for one of your patients that 
disturbs you ?’ 

‘ Think what you like, love, except that I can be unhappy when 
I have you. Perhaps I may feel a little like Polycrates when he 
threw his ring into the sea, or Croesus when he bragged to Solon. 
There is such a thing as being too happy.’ 

The doctor kept a closer guard upon himself after this, and let 
no cloud upon his countenance betray that hidden page of memory, 
the one fatal page at which the book would open. 

Never was wife more indulged than Flora. Her existence was 
one bright holiday, spent among books and flowers and music, 
fenced in and surrounded by love. Of the actual burden of life she 
knew nothing. -Mrs. Ollivant kept the house, and took the weight 
of all sordid cares upon her own patient shoulders. Flora was 
never plagued about servants or butchers’ bills, or perplexed about 
the ordering of dinners. If she had lived in a fairy palace, where 
all the household work was performed by enchantment, she could 
not have been more free from household cares. And for once in a 

_way that much-abused relationship of mother-in-law and daughter- 
in-law resulted in perfect harmony. Mrs. Ollivant senior was 
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not reduced to a nonentity in the home where she had been accus- 
tomed to rule, and Mrs. Ollivant junior did not consider herself 
ill-used because her mother-in-law kept the keys and gave her 
orders to the servants. Nor did the servants even complain that 
they had two mistresses, for all were agreed upon regarding Flora 
as a kind of ornamental addition to the household, its glory and 
its pride. The cook would come to the top of the kitchen stair- 
case to peep at her when she was going to a party; the housemaids 
felt honoured when she permitted them to assist her in the arrange- 
ment of the flowers that filled jardiniéres and vases, and beautified 
every room with which Flora had anything to do. Arranging the 
flowers and seeing to the birds—the big cage of canaries was estab- 
lished in the back drawing-room window—made up the sum of 
young Mrs. Ollivant’s household work. 

The house in Wimpole-street was gayer this winter than it had 
been yet. Flora found it necessary to have an evening for her friends, 
a reception at which there was always good music and pleasant so- 
ciety, while Mrs. Ollivant senior took care that there should be un- 
surpassable tea and coffee, and a well-furnished buffet in the din- 
ing-room ; a detail that helped to make the doctor’s house popular. 
When the opera season began, Dr. Ollivant surprised his wife with 
the gift of a box on the pit tier of Covent Garden ; small, but snug, 
and newly furnished for its new tenant. He asked her one day if 
she would not like to have a country house; and when she smiled 
and said, ‘ Yes, it would be rather nice,’ flung the title-deeds of a villa 
at Teddington, just above the lock, into her lap. 

‘You need not be mewed up in London always, my love, be- 
cause I am too selfish to part from you,’ he said. ‘ Teddington is 
near enough for me to come backwards and forwards every day, and 
you can go and stay there whenever you like ; though I confess to feel- 
ing happier even down-stairs in my consulting-room when I know that 
you are here, and that I may see your bright face at any moment.’ 

Furnishing the Teddington villa made a pleasing diversion from 
Hyde Park and the Italian Opera. This time Flora chose all the 
furniture, with occasional advice and assistance from her husband. 
Dr. Ollivant had bought the villa as a toy for his wife, and he wished 
her to have the largest possible amount of amusement out of it. 

This was his only notion of atonement for that wrong the me- 
mory of which stung him like a serpent’s tooth. That his wife should 
have every delight that the heart of a woman could desire—through 
him—be sheltered from every peril, relieved of every care—by him— 
so that if ever, with the knowledge of that deadly secret, she should 
come to hate him, she must even then, looking back at her present 
life, confess, ‘He was good to me, and some of my happiest days 
were spent with him.’ 

Was Flora perfectly happy in her new life? If she had been 
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asked that question, and had examined the woof of her existence 
ever so narrowly, she would have found it difficult to discover flaw 
or speck in the fabric. She looked back sometimes at the unfor- 
gotten girlish days and their dead joys; but it seemed to her that 
the Flora of that time was some one else, a girl she had known, be- 
loved and happy—an image of girlhood and thoughtless gladness 
which had faded out of the world long ago. Our lives are rarely 
homogeneous—the same in shape and substance and colour. They 
are rather particoloured patches of existence, joined together hap- 
hazard by Fate’s rough workmanship. Looking back at that old life 
and its cloudless unquestioning delight, Flora still held it the best 
and happiest of her years. But she confessed to herself and to her 
husband that she was perfectly happy in the present, happy even 
when she sat alone in that rural churchyard on the north side of 
London, where her father slept the sweetest of all slumbers under 
the gray granite cross that marked his last abiding-place. 

‘Papa wished us to be married,’ she said to her husband once ; 
‘that is my happiest thought when I go to look at his grave. I 
should be miserable if I had married any one he disliked.’ 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


‘ There shall be time for deeds, and soon enough, 
Let that come when it may. And it may be 
Deeds must be done shall shut and shrivel up 
All quiet thoughts, and quite preclude repose 
To the end of time. Upon this narrow strait 
And promontory of our mortal life 
We stand between what was, and is not yet.’ 

Any privileged person who had been admitted to the sacred in- 
terior of Mr. Gurner’s home at this period could hardly have failed 
to perceive a change in that gentleman’s manner of living—nay, 
even in the man himself—though here the difference, being more 
subtle, would naturally have been more difficult to define. 

It was one of Jarred Gurner’s idiosyncrasies, however, to keep 
himself very much to himself, so far as the domestic hearth was 
concerned, and to invite no one to his house, unless for some special 
reason, grounded upon self-interest. Few visitors had ever been 
allowed the privileges of intimate friendship which Jarred had ac- 
corded to Mr. Leyburne. He had his friends—chosen comrades and 
allies—but these he was in the habit of meeting at certain favourite 
taverns in the neighbourhood, where social intercourse was less re- 
strained than it might have been in his own house, and the materials 
for conviviality were ready to hand. 

‘I don’t want anybody spying about my place,’ Mr. Gurner was wont 
to remark; an observation not altogether complimentary to those boon 
companions whose jovial society gave wings to his evening hours. 
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Thus it happened that there were few to remark the change that 
had come over the spirit of Jarred Gurner’s life inside the house in 
Voysey-street. The gossips outside took note of the fact that Mrs. 
Gurner bought more butcher’s meat than in former years, and that 
Jarred came home tipsy oftener than of old, and worked less, as tes- 
tified by the darkness of the first-floor-front windows on many an 
evening, instead of the cheerful glare of gas which had formerly tes- 
tified to his industry. 

Prosperity therefore of some kind, the Yoysey-street gossips 
opined, had befallen the Gurners. It was not that the second-hand 
wardrobe business was brisker than of old, for the tawdry garments 
hung even longer in the window and the shop-door bell jingled 
less frequently. Had the Gurners been blessed with a legacy—that 
windfall from the golden apple-trees of Fortune’s Hesperidian gar- 
den? This question Voysey-street answered in the negative. A 
legacy was a blessing which old Mrs. Gurner would have bragged 
about. It would have been heard of at the chandler’s, and been 
mentioned at the bar of the King’s Head, where Mrs. Gurner went 
daily, and twice a day, for beer. No; there was something mys- 
terious in the source of the Gurners’ prosperity—something that 
Voysey-street could not get to the bottom of. 

Could these inquisitive spirits have entered Jarred’s domestic 
circle, they might have seen that his prosperity, whatever its source, 
was not an unalloyed blessing. He had ever been too apt to do his 
work in spurts, and to loaf away long gaps of time between his 
spasmodic bursts of industry. But now the spurts of application to 
business were rarer; his hand was less steady, his eye less keen 
when he did work. He neglected some of his best customers, both 
in the violin and picture trade ; contrived to mislay a genuine Strad- 
uarius back which he was to have worked into the anatomy of a 
modern fiddle, mellowed by ten years’ use in an orchestra, whereby 
that instrument would have become, according to the dealer’s war- 
ranty, a genuine Straduarius. He dawdled over a picture for a 
patron whom he would formerly have put himself out of the way to 
serve. Ina word, Jarred Gurner, who had never trodden the fairest 
highways of life, was now on the road to ruin. 

Mrs. Gurner perceived and lamented this decadence of her son, 
and bewailed it in many a rhapsody upon the obscure ways of Fate, 
poured into the ear of the desultory handmaiden who now came for 
three or four hours a day to help in the housework, but rather as a semi- 
soliloquy or involuntary flow of eloquence, like the philosophic out- 
bursts of a Greek Chorus, than as a positive address to this damsel. 

True that there was less difficulty about the water-rate than in 
days of yore, and that solid butcher’s meat usurped the place of such 
cheaper delicacies as tripe, sausages, cowheel, and sheep’s-head on 
Mrs. Gurner’s board. Yet even this abundance brought no sense of 
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satisfaction to that depressed householder’s mind, for there was an 
air of insecurity about Jarred’s life which troubled her more than 
the small perplexities of the past. 

Perhaps Mrs. Gurner felt these anxieties all the more keenly 
for lack of the accustomed confidante of all her woes. Louisa was 
missing from that small household, and no one in Voysey-street 
knew whither she had departed. A cab had been seen in the au- 
tumnal dawn, two years ago, by a few early risers —Voysey-street 
was not famous for early hours—a cab laden with a trunk and a 
bonnet-box, both new, standing at Mrs. Gurner’s door; and Louisa 
had been seen to enter this cab, while Jarred, in shirt-sleeves and 
slippers, gave instructions to the cabman. Father and daughter 
had been seen to kiss affectionately, and part; and from that day 
to this Voysey-street knew Louisa Gurner no more. 

Mrs. Gurner, when questioned by her gossips, replied that 
Louisa was in a situation; whereupon some among her intimates 
remarked to each other that they hoped it was a situation which 
became a young woman to be in, but that they, for their parts, never 
liked mystery, and were inclined to think that old Mrs. Gurner 
wouldn’t be quite so close about that dark-eyed grand-daughter of 
hers if there were not something to hide from the searching light of 
public opinion. 

The house, or that portion of it which the Gurners occupied, 
had a dreary air without Loo’s quick step, and snatches of song, 
and brightly dark face flashing out from shadowy corners, as the girl 
moved briskly to and fro. ‘The hireling who did Loo’s work for 
half-a-crown a week and her dinner was afflicted with red hair and 
white eyelashes—was, moreover, slightly deaf, very slow in her move- 
ments, and subject to chronic influenza. 

‘It has been my lot in life to lose every creature that belonged 
to me,’ remarked Mrs. Gurner drearily, as she took her place at the 
dinner-table, after a somewhat exasperating morning’s work with 
this girl. 

Jarred, not long risen from his late-sought couch, unwashed, 
uncombed, and in his favourite negligé costume of shirt-sleeves and 
rusty black-velvet smoking-cap, yawned and stretched as he listlessly 
contemplated the board, where a shoulder of mutton, roasted to a 
turn, and basted with heroic constancy by Mrs. Gurner’s own hand, 
and a savoury mess of creamy-looking onion-sauce, invited his lan- 
guid appetite. 

‘ Well, you haven’t lost me, anyhow, old lady,’ he said, between 
two yawns. 

‘I’m not so sure about that neither, Jarred,’ bemoaned the 
afflicted mother. ‘ So far as sleeping under the same roof—at hours 
when respectable folks are up and about—and making believe to eat 
your meals here—for healthy appetite you have none—I'll allow 
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that I haven’t lost you. But you’re no more the Jarred you used 
to be a few years ago than the hair under my false front is the colour 
it was when I was twenty years of age, and people called me the 
pretty Mrs. Gurner.’ 

‘ Ah,’ said Jarred, with a careless sigh, ‘all things change. It’s 
the first law of nature. 

‘“‘ Man’s yesterday may ne’er be like his morrow ; 
Naught may endure but mutability.” 
There’s poetry for you, and sound sense into the bargain. You 
don’t always find them together.’ 

‘I shouldn’t complain of your changing, Jarred,’ whimpered 
Mrs. Gurner, looking despondently at the plate of meat which her 
son had just handed her, and helping herself to onion-sauce with an 
air of being above such trivial considerations as sauce to meat, ‘ if 
I could get to the bottom of it, and knew what had brought it about. 
But I can’t, and I don’t. There never was a mother who had less 
of her son’s confidence than I have. You spend our quarter’s in- 
come before the quarter’s half over; and then, when there isn’t a 
penny in the house, and no resource open to you that I know of, 
you go out some evening, and come back after midnight very much 
the worse for liquor, and with your pocket full of sovereigns.’ 

‘Come, stop that howling,’ cried Jarred sternly, the slumbering 
tiger in that gentleman’s breast fully awakened by this time. ‘I 
don’t think you’ve any reason to complain. You live better than 
you’ve ever lived before, since I can remember. You haven’t the 
tax-gatherer hounding you or the landlord pressing for his rent, 
and you may shut up that tinpot shop of yours to-morrow if you like, 
and fold your arms and sit by the fire, and do nothing but nag— 
you'll never leave that off while there’s a tongue in your head—for 
the rest of your days. What does it matter to you how I come by 
my money, or what I-do with it, so long as I keep a good home 
over your head and fill your inside with first-class victuals ?’ 

‘ That’s all very well, Jarred, but it isn’t enough for a mother ; 
a mother’s anxieties are not so easily stifled. I want to know 
where your money comes from.’ 

‘ Why, I work hard for some of it, don’t I?’ growled Mr. Gur- 
ner, pushing away his plate, after a vain attempt to do justice to 
that well-cooked shoulder. 

‘Precious little can you get by the work you do nowadays, Jarred.’ 

‘ Well, you know where the most of our money comes from, at 
any rate.’ 

‘I know there’s three hundred a year allowed us—and a very 
liberal allowance too, and one that might keep us with comfort, 
and in a more respectable neighbourhood than Voysey-street, if you 
weren’t so reckless.’ 

‘ Hang your respectable neighbourhoods! What do I want with 
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a respectable neighbourhood, where there’s nothing but psalm-sing- 
ing old tabbies, who would be on the listen to catch me coming 
home late; a nest of gossips where a man can’t take an extra glass, 
or stand at his door-step of an evening with a clay pipe in his mouth, 
without: setting the whole street magging about him? You may 
make your mind easy about that. If ever I leave Voysey-street it 
will be to go farther a-field than you’ll care to travel with me.’ 

‘I said so,’ sobbed Mrs. Gurner; ‘I felt it hanging over me. 
You'll be the next to desert me.’ 

‘I shall do it pretty quick if you don’t put a check upon that 
worrying tongue of yours,’ responded Jarred sharply. ‘ There, I 
don’t want a chapter in Lamentations—make the best of life, if you 
can. Most women in your place would think themselves uncom- 
monly lucky after the stroke of good fortune that happened to us a 
year or two ago.’ 

‘It hasn’t made my life any brighter, Jarred. It has robbed 
me of the only one of my kith and kin that I had to care for, except 
you, and it has made you and me farther apart than we used to be.’ 

‘ That’s what I call high-falutin,’ retorted Jarred. ‘If you ex- 
pect that I am to sit at home and mope when I’ve a shilling to 
spare for a lively evening at the Hare and Hounds, or in the pit of 
a theatre where there’s a good burlesque on, you expect too much. 
Human nature is human nature all the world over, and I’m too 
much of a man to be exempt from the weaknesses of mankind.’ 

Mrs. Gurner sighed, and desisted from her complainings. She 
knew Jarred well enough to know that it was perilous to push him too 
far. Vegetable-dish covers and pewter pots flying, meteor-like, across 
the room were phenomena that had been beheld in Voysey-street. 

The year wore on—the second year of Dr. Ollivant’s wedded 
life—and Jarred Gurner seemed to grow daily less inclined for work. 
The dust lay thick upon the implements of his handicraft, the little 
jars and pots of oil and varnish and turpentine, the rags and 
sponges and flannels, accumulated in a heterogeneous heap upon a 
table in the first-floor front, which was at once Jarred’s workshop, 
bedchamber, and private sitting-room; the chamber where the 
Lamia picture had been painted. The canvas still stood there, its 
face turned to the wall, dusty, cobweb-garnished, incomplete, for- 
gotten—like that worst of all ruins, a wasted life. 

As time went by, Jarred loved work less and pleasure more. 
He extended his circle of acquaintance out of doors, and the agree- 
able element of female society began to enter more freely into his 
life. He speculated a little on the turf, in a public-house-parlour 
way, went to Hampton races with a jovial party, wore a white hat 
and blue necktie, dressed altogether more smartly than of old, and 
was often in want of money. 

Three hundred a year—that fixed income which Mr. Gurner 
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received from some unknown source—was not enough to support 
him in idleness and provide him with pleasure. It happens un- 
fortunately for those gay spirits who derive all their gladness from 
external things, and whose mirth requires to be stimulated and 
sustained by perpetual amusement, that a day’s pleasure generally 
costs more than a week’s maintenance. The people who get rich 
are those who are content with the bread-and-cheese of life, and 
jog on at an even pace through an industrial career, to find them- 
selves, too late perhaps for enjoyment, but not too late for pride, 
owners of large fortunes. 

Jarred’s amusements, though coarse, were costly, and the 
income which, administered by Mrs. Gurner, might have sufficed for 
comfort and gentility, in Jarred’s hands was always running out, 
and leaving a blank and dismal interval to be supplied somehow. 

These periods of dearth were especially irritating to Mr. Gurner’s 
temper, a temper which had never known the curb, but had been 
allowed from Jarred’s earliest boyhood as free and wild a career as 
that of an untamed mustang on the Texan prairie, and which had 
been rendered more violent of late by constant alcohol. Even Mrs. 
Gurner ceased her strophes and antistrophes of lamentation when 
Jarred was in one of his tempers; for his fits of passion lasted 
longer than of old, and were less amenable to the softening influence 
of hot suppers and gin-and-water. At such times she waited upon 
him with submissive attention, and was discreetly taciturn, knowing 
too well how light a breath would fan the smouldering fire into a 
destroying blaze. 

It was early in June, and Voysey-street resounded with the cry 
of mackerel at three a shilling, when Mr. Gurner came home in 
the vesper hour, with gloomy aspect and strong symptoms of that 
moral hydrophobia to which he was subject. That early return to 
the domestic hearth was in itself an indication of empty pockets ; 
for if Mr. Gurner had been provided with money he would most 
likely have betaken himself to the Hare and Hounds or to the 
King’s Head at this hour, to solace himself with gin-and-water, 
‘cold without,’ and discuss the odds about the runners in the Hamp- 
ton races, which were now on, to-morrow being the great day. 

Too well did Mrs. Gurner know the meaning of her son’s 
clouded brow, as he swung open the parlour-door, walked past 
her without a word, and flung himself into his easy-chair by the 
fireless grate. The matron was drinking tea, with the accompani- 
ment of a penny twist, a pat of fresh butter fast reducing itself to 
oil, and a plate of shrimps too long alienated from their native deep. 

‘Upon my soul, the place isn’t fit to live in, mother,’ cried Mr. 
Gurner, falling foul of these innocent crustaceans. ‘If you must 
have shrimps, you might as well have them fresh, and not poison 
my inside with such things as those.’ 
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‘I must take them as they come to Voysey-street, Jarred,’ 
sighed Mrs. Gurner plaintively. ‘ You can’t expect the best of 
everything in such a neighbourhood as this, a neighbourhood that 
wasn’t much to boast of when first we came to it, and has been 
going down ever since as fast as it can go. If you don’t like the 
shrimps, you’re not called upon to partake of them.’ 

‘ But Iam called upon to smell ’em. You'd better go and chuck 
*em on the dustheap, if you don’t want to drive me out of the place. 
It isn’t much of a place for a man to come to at the best of times, 
without your turning it into a cholera den with unwholesome food.’ 

Mrs. Gurner groaned feebly, took up the plate and went out 
into the back premises, to sacrifice the offending shellfish, which 
she cast upon the family altar of the dustheap with a regretful sigh. 

‘I’m sure I’m not likely to do anything calculated to drive you out 
of doors, Jarred,’ she said, ‘for I see little enough of you nowadays.’ 

‘ You'd see less if it wasn’t for my infernal luck,’ responded her 
dutiful son. ‘I ought to have been at Hampton to-day, instead of 
eating my heart out and kicking my heels up and down Fleet-street, 
waiting for the telegrams at the Sporting News office.’ 

‘I should have thought you’d seen enough of the consequences 
of horse-racing to keep clear of it, Jarred,’ moaned the despondent 
mother. 

‘I’ve seen the evil consequences of betting with other people’s 
money, if that’s what you mean,’ answered Mr. Gurner impatiently ; 
‘but I’m not going to join in the cant your parsons and such-like 
talk about the turf, because there are always a certain number of 
fools who make it their road to ruin. Does anybody fall foul of the 
Stock Exchange? Yet there are plenty of stockbrokers go to the 
bad every year of our lives. Or who stands up to abuse the cotton 
trade, or the coal trade, or the shipping interest? Yet there are 
failures enough in all of ’em. Of course I’ve seen men cleaned out 
on the turf; and I’ve seen omnibus cads and butcher’s boys make 
half-a-million of money, and keep their houses in Hyde-park-gardens, 
through horse-racing. Am I never to try to better myself because 
men have gone to the bad before me ?’ 

‘If horse-racing improved your temper, Jarred, or made you 
seem happier in your mind, why I might shut my eyes to the ex- 
perience of the past, and reconcile myself to your enjoying life your 
own way,’ said Mrs. Gurner, venturing somewhat farther than wis- 
dom would have counselled, beguiled by her son’s manner, which 
was moody and despondent rather than violent. 

‘ You’d have had nothing to say against horse-racing, I daresay, 
if Soapsuds had come in winner to-day, and I’d brought home a 
pocketful of money.’ 

‘I don’t know about that, Jarred ; remembering what I remem- 
ber, I should fancy the sovereigns smelt of Van Diemen’s Land.’ 
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‘O Lord, can’t you let bygones be bygones ?’ exclaimed Jarred, 
turning impatiently in his chair, and proceeding to conquer the 
lingering odours of fish with the fumes of cavendish and virginia. 
‘ That’s the worst of old people, they remember too much, and are 
always preaching about the past. It would be a blessed thing for 
us if we could all have a dip in the waters of Lethe once a year, 
and come out fresh and lively.’ 

‘Yes,’ sighed Mrs. Gurner ; ‘ life would come easier if we could 
forget.’ 

‘By the way, mother,’ said Jarred, with a complete change of 
tone, and something of that agreeable manner which had been wont 
to distinguish him when things went well, ‘ you haven’t paid away that 
three-pound-ten I gave you for the rates the other day, have you ?’ 

‘ The poor-rate collector has been and taken his money, Jarred, 
which the receipt is on the mantelpiece to confirm my words. The 
water has not called; but I expect him to-morrow morning.’ 

‘How much is the water-rate ?’ 

‘ One pound three-and-six.’ 

‘ Then you can let me have the money for a day or two, mother. 
I want to go a little way in the country to-morrow on business, and 
that’ll just pay my expenses.’ 

‘It’s your own to do what you please with, of course, Jarred,’ 
replied Mrs. Gurner reluctantly; ‘ but I’m bound to tell you the 
water will be cut off to-morrow night if the rate isn’t ready when 
the collector calls.’ 

‘O, nonsense! We've been precious regular lately.’ 

‘ He has called twice already, Jarred.’ 

‘ Very well; the next step will be a summons, I daresay. I’ll pay 
the rate before the week’s out. Hand us over the money, old lady.’ 

Mrs. Gurner fumbled in the pocket of her gown, and then in an 
under pocket, with a slowness particularly exasperating to her son, 
who pulled at his pipe feverously while he watched her movements. 
At last, however, she withdrew her skinny hand from that recep- 
tacle in her quilted stuff petticoat, and produced some money screwed 
up in a piece of newspaper, which Jarred straightway pounced upon, 
counted at a glance, and dropped into his waistcoat-pocket. 

‘Thank you, mother. You needn’t give yourself any uneasiness 
about the water-rate. If it comes to that,’ he added, seeing the 
gathering tears in his parent’s faded eyes, ‘ you can always turn on 
the waterworks yourself. There never was such an old party to 
snivel. Good-night.’ 

‘Are you going out again, Jarred ?’ 

‘Yes; I’ve an appointment with a fellow who’s going to give me 
a Teniers to restore, round the corner. I sha’n’t be above an hour.’ 

‘ Ah,’ sighed Mrs. Gurner, as the door banged behind her de- 
parting son, ‘I know what Jarred’s hours are. There’s no use in 
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getting him a savoury little bit of supper nowadays. He’s never 
home in time to eat it, and his appetite wouldn’t do credit to a 
sparrow.’ 

Jarred had taken the money from his mother in order to pro- 
vide for to-morrow’s expenses at Hampton. He had set his heart 
on going to the races, for he had speculated somewhat heavily on 
certain events of the day, and he wanted to see his confidence re- 
warded, to be there on the spot to know the best or the worst as 
soon as it could be known. That waiting for tidings on the broil- 
ing flags of Fleet-street had sorely tried his impatient spirit. 

Had he been wise, even in the pursuit of folly, Jarred Gurner 
would have asked his mother to give him the money next morning ; 
for once furnished with ready cash, it was not within the compass of 
his nature to sit quietly at home. He would go round to the King’s 
Head, take a glass of gin-and-water in the skittle-alley, which was a 
cooler place of resort than the parlour on such an evening as this, 
and watch the play. He was fully determined not to touch a ball, 
whatever form social temptation might take; and Jarred, broad- 
shouldered, long-armed, muscular, was a famous skittle-player. He 
had lost and won many a shilling at this game; but won oftener 
than he lost, and might have come off a winner in the long-run had 
he confined his risks to skittle-playing. It was the betting in the 
parlour that wrecked him. 

He wended his way to his favourite hostelry, a house which 
looked so clean and cool and respectable on a summer evening, 
that a wanderer from some distant sphere, beholding a tavern for 
the first time, might have supposed it the chosen home of innocence 
and peace. The shining pewter measures, the pewter counter, the 
gilded lettering of spirit casks, gleamed in the rosy beams of the 
setting sun. The spirit of tranquil enjoyment seemed to hover 
over the scene, as Jarred pushed open the swinging door of that 
inner temple, the sanctuary of the privileged, known as the order 
department, and passed thence by a side-door into a shadowy sanded 
passage which led to the skittle-alley, ordering his refreshment of 
the attendant nymph at the bar as he went by. 

The evening sports were in full swing ; his chosen friends among 
the players and lookers-on—talk and laughter loud, the lights shin- 
ing dimly through an atmosphere cloudy with tobacco. Jarred felt 
that he began to live again, and with him life meant unbridled in- 
clinations, the pleasure of the hour, to be paid for in the future per- 
haps, and heavily. But these free souls seldom count the cost. 

It was eight o’clock when Jarred joined the revellers in the 
skittle-alley. He left it at half-past ten, a sadder but not a wiser 
man, poorer to the extent of the sum reserved for the water-rate, 
reckless, angry with Fate and with his own fatuity, and with a 
somewhat unreasonable sense of resentment against Mrs. Gurner for 
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having so weakly yielded up the money which he had demanded from 
her. 

‘If the old woman had only stuck to it till to-morrow morning, 
I might have had ajolly day at Hampton,’ he said to himself ; ‘ as it 
is I’ve very little chance of seeing the races, unless Jobury does 
the good-natured thing, and gives me a lift in his tax-cart.’ 

Jobury was a sporting butcher, one of the boldest spirits in Mr. 
Gurner’s circle, who plunged heavily, and was supposed to be in a 
fair way to attaining distinction on the turf. There was a vague 
tradition that Jobury had once had a fourth share in a famous 
three-year-old, and had just escaped greatness by losing the Derby. 

Jarred strolled round to Jobury’s abode, but found that gentle- 
man had not yet placed himself under the shelter of his Penates, 
but was expected home to supper any time before midnight. Mrs. 
Jobury, a depressed and somewhat peevish-looking female, gave 
Jarred this information reluctantly, and, having given it, slammed 
the street-door in his face, hardly affording him time to state his 
intention of favouring Mr. Jobury with a later call. There are wives 
whose ill-regulated minds cannot appreciate the glories of the turf. 

Jarred muttered an imprecation upon his Eumenides, whom he 
was wont to revile rather than to conciliate, and turned away from 
Mr. Jobury’s threshold, scarcely knowing whither to betake himself. 
He paused at the street corner to light his pipe, and took a turning 
which brought him into Goodge-street. He walked down Charles- 
street and Mortimer-street, crossed Regent-street, and entered the 
aristocratic region of Cavendish-square. Once here, the inclination to 
push on to Wimpole-street was too strong to be resisted. He had 
drunk just enough to make him reckless. True that he was pledged 
not to approach Dr. Ollivant’s dwelling on pain of forfeiting all 
claim to occasional largesse from that gentleman. But Jarred 
cherished an inward conviction that, whatever the doctor might 
threaten, he, Jarred, possessed just that power to worry his victim 
which -could not be denied—that, however the native manhood of 
the victim might rise up against him, ready to defy his capacity for 
working evil, the end would be subjection and subsidy. 

This idea, strengthened and sustained by alcohol, fortified Mr. 
Gurner to-night, as he knocked a spirited double-knock at the 
doctor’s door. 

The factotum, who had seen him two or three times before, 
and regarded him with marked disfavour, looked at him dubiously. 

‘The family at home ?’ 

‘ The ladies are at the villa at Teddington, sir. My master is 
in town; but I don’t think he will see you at such a late hour as 
this.’ 

‘O yes, he will,’ said Jarred, with a swaggering air—he felt a 
very big man before this meek-voiced butler; ‘he'll see me.’ 
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‘Yes,’ said a voice from the back of the hall, ‘I'll see you. 
Walk this way, if you please.’ 

Dr. Ollivant had opened the door of his consulting-room, dis- 
turbed perhaps by Jarred’s loud knock. He stood upon the thresh- 
old of that sacred chamber, waiting for his guest to pass in. 

Jarred was slightly disconcerted by the promptitude of his re- 
ception. It would have suited his present temperament better to 
have had occasion to bluster a little before he obtained admittance. 

That very quietude of the doctor’s manner chilled him. He 
took off his hat hastily, and shifted the brim round with a some- 
what nervous movement of his ungloved hands. 

‘I daresay you are rather surprised by ths hour of my call, Dr. 
Ollivant ?’ he began. 

‘Not at all; one hardly expects a man of your stamp to be 
particular about hours. But I am very much surprised that you 
should come here at all.’ 

‘ Why so ?’ 

‘ Because by so doing you forfeit all claim upon my future con- 
sideration. I think I put that to you very clearly when last we met.’ 

*O, come, I say, doctor,’ exclaimed Jarred, flinging himself 
into one of the substantial morocco-covered chairs—a chair so 
respectable of make and antecedents that it may well have resented 
this degrading contact with an agonised creak—‘come, I say, 
doctor,’ repeated Jarred, throwing his hat upon the table as if *t 
had been a glove, ‘ let’s talk plain English while we’re about it. 
There’s nothing like sticking to plain English. What you call 
future consideration I call hush-money. That’s English. Now, do 
you mean to say that because, impelled by the force of circum- 
stances’—there was a thickness of utterance, a throatiness, as 
singers call it, in Jarred’s long words that made him rather difficult 
to follow just here—‘ because I find myself at devilish low water, in 
a financial sense, and come here to you to ask a favour, as between 
man and man—I say, as between man and man,’ repeated Jarred, 
pleased with the phrase, ‘ that you mean to turn rusty and say I’m 
never to get another blessed fiver out of you on account of holding 
my tongue about that little affair down at Branscomb.’ 

‘I do mean most emphatically to say that you shall never more 
have a sixpence from me by way of hush-money; and that I despise 
myself for having been weak enough to let you make a criminal 
transaction out of an unhappy accident.’ 

‘Come, you’ve had the best of it so far. You got rid of a 
dangerous rival, and you got the lady you were sweet upon.’ 

‘T’ll trouble you to keep my wife’s name out of the business, 
and to reserve your speculations upon my affairs. I told you before 
my marriage that whatever money I gave you henceforth I would 
give in my own manner and at my own time; that I acknowledged 
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no claim, and that any approach to persecution on your part would 
be met on my side by defiance. There may be men who would 
consent to hold their domestic peace on the sufferance of a scoundrel 
of your class for a lifetime; but I am not one of those men. It 
may be that you have the power to destroy my happiness; but you 
must be aware that in so doing you destroy your own chances of 
future advantage. I am willing to supply you with small sums of 
money from time to time, since no single amount in the present, 
however large, would secure you from future want or me from 
future annoyance. I am willing to do this, on the one condition that 
you keep your distance, and assail me neither by letter nor by visit.’ 

‘ And suppose I say that I will be bound by no such condition, 
that I will choose my own time, and be governed by my own neces- 
sities, in applying to you for assistance? What would be your 
answer to that per-p-p-ropersition, Dr. Ollivant ?’ 

‘ A very brief and practical answer. I should give you in charge 
for attempting to extort money.’ 

‘ And stand the racket, eh ?’ 

‘And abide the issue of anything you could say about me. Do 
you for one moment suppose—looking at my position and at yours 
—that the world would believe any unlikely story you might tell 
against me ?’ 

‘I’m not thinking of what the world would believe, Dr. Ollivant. 
I’m thinking of your wife; how my story would affect her. That’s 
the consideration. She can’t quite have forgotten the young man 
she kept company with. Come now, I don’t want to be disagree- 
able, but business is business. I’m bound to attend Hampton 
races to-morrow, and I haven’t a stiver to pay my fare down or to 
clear my engagements if things go against me. Give me a ten- 
pound note, and you shall hear no more of me for the next six 
months.’ 

‘You are very obliging; but I gave you my ultimatum when 
last you favoured me with a call. I will send you a post-office 
order for ten pounds on the twenty-ninth of next September, and 
will send you the same amount on every ensuing quarter-day; but 
I will not give you one shilling in this house, or in compliance with 
an insolent demand.’ 

‘I didn’t come here to be insolent ; I came here because I was 
in desperate want of money. Don’t aggravate a man that’s down 
on his luck, Dr. Ollivant. Unlucky men are reckless, and reckless 
men are dangerous. I’m unlucky, therefore I’m dangerous. There’s 
a syllo—syllo—what’s its name for you, doctor.’ 

‘You have had my answer.’ 

‘So be it,’ replied Jarred, drawing himself together with the 
stateliness of intoxication. ‘ Remember my syllogy—what’s its 
name. Ergo, I’m dangerous. Good-night.’ 
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He stalked to the door, like the ghost in Hamlet, holding his 
hat as though it were that kingly phantom’s truncheon. 

‘ You’ve given me your ultimatum, I’ve given you my syllo— 
syl—lollogism. Good-night,’ he murmured thickly ; and so departed 
through the hall and out at the street-door, to the last preserving 
that air of Hamlet’s father, the doctor watching him. Dr. Ollivant 
rang the bell sharply as the door closed on his visitor. 

‘Take care never again to admit that person,’ he said to the 
man-of-all-work. 

‘ Yes, sir.’ 

‘ He is a man I have assisted, and who has become importunate. 
Should he press for admittance at any time you may give him in 
charge.’ 

‘ Certainly, sir.’ 

Dr. Ollivant went back to his consulting-room—that vault-like 
chamber lined from floor to ceiling with gravest books, presided over 
by bronze busts of Galen and Hippocrates, Apollo and Hygieia— 
that chamber sacred to science and thought, chamber where com- 
pletest peace had reigned in dull serenity till passion entered there. 
He sighed as he sat down by the table, where the volume he had 
been reading lay open under the shaded lamp. 

‘Thank God she was not in the house!’ he said to himself. 
‘That man’s presence poisons the atmosphere. I’m glad I defied 
him. He is just the kind of scoundrel to revenge himself at the 
cost of his own chances, I verily believe ; yet I think I had rather 
the worst should come than go on holding my peace at his mercy. 
The position was too pitiful. I feel myself a man again, now that 
I have defied him.’ 

Then, after a pause of deepest thought, he said : 

‘Let the worst come, I have been entirely happy. There is 
something in that. Is the remembrance of departed joy a sorrow’s 
crown of sorrow? Isayno. Across the bleakest desert life knows 
that unforgotten golden land ofjoy shines like the lights of a distant 
haven across the barren sea. Iam content to die, having been so 
utterly happy. I have said to the moment, ‘‘ Tarry, thou art so 
fair!’’ Then let the bell ofdoom sound. Let the last hour strike. 
I have lived long enough. Ihave had my day. I can afford to say 
with Othello : “ Tf it were now to die, 

*Twere now to be most happy.”’ 

He lifted his head from its drooping attitude, and his face was 
lighted with a gloomy joy. 

‘ And if he goes to my love, and tells his story—tells it in his 
own lying fashion—will she believe him, against her experience of 
me? Will all I have ever been to her pass out of her mind ina 
moment, and only resentment remain? Will all my love for her 
be too little to set against a stranger’s slander? Will her foolish 
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fancy for that dead man rise up against me, strong as in the first 
hour of her sorrow for his loss? Who can reckon the impulses of 
a woman’s heart? Hers is pure and true and good, but would the 
affection I have kindled there survive the knowledge of the truth ? 
Would she cleave to me, sinner as I am, and forgive me, as Mary 
Magdalen was forgiven—because I have loved much? Who can 
tell? At the worst I am glad I brought matters to an issue. I 
can tolerate that man as a pensioner, but I will not endure him as 
@ persecutor.’ 

Dr. Ollivant was to sleep in Wimpole-street that night. He 
had only returned that afternoon from the North of England, whither 
he had flown, as fast as express trains could convey him, to attend a 
noble patient. There was time enough yet, at half-past eleven, for 
him to catch the midnight train to Teddington; but he was not ex- 
pected there, and it was wiser perhaps to avoid seeing Flora until 
there had been time for him to recover completely from the agita- 
tion of that interview with Mr. Gurner. So, much as he yearned to 
see the fair young face, to look into the innocent eyes and find hope 
and comfort and promise of fidelity there, he stayed in the quiet old 
London house, and sat late into the night reading, knowing how 
little hope of peaceful slumber there was for him that night. 

The clear cold light of earliest morning —a sunless solemn 
light, like the light of some unknown world—looked in upon him 
from the open windows of the staircase as he went up to his room, 


calmer in mind, and less expectant of evil than he had been some 
hours ago. 

‘ After all,’ he said to himself, ‘the chances against that man 
betraying me are a hundred to one. He has everything to gain by 
silence. The sacrifice of the pension I offered him would be too 
costly an indulgence of malice.’ 


CHAPTER XXX. 


‘ Je ne sais pas au fond de quelle pyramide 
De bouteilles de vin, au coeur de quel broc vide 
S‘est caché le démon qui doit me griser, mais 
Je désespére encore de le trouver jamais,’ 

Late as it was when he left Wimpole-street, Jarred Gurner ful- 
filled his intention of making a second call at Mr. Jobury’s, much 
to the indignation of Mrs. Jobury, who had retired to rest, and was 
thus deprived of the satisfaction of giving Mr. Gurner what she 
called a piece of her mind, or in other words, a copious statement of 
her sentiments upon the subject of a gentleman who worried his 
friend at an hour when decent people should be in bed and asleep, 
and whose society was, moreover, at all times eminently injurious and 
disadvantageous to that friend — who had furthermore borrowed 
money from that friend, and forgotten to repay it—conduct un- 
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worthy of any person calling himself a gentleman, and so on. This 
jobation, delivered in a shrill soprano, and perhaps culminating in 
hysterics, Mr. Gurner happily escaped through the circumstance 
of Mrs. Jobury having put her hair in papers and attired herself in 
her night-rail. 

Mr. Joseph Jobury—familiarly known to his friends as Joe 
Jobury—was smoking a final pipe after a savoury supper of lamb’s- 
fry, cream cheese, and spring onions, which bulbs lent their perfume 
to the small and somewhat stuffy parlour. But savagely as he had 
banished Mrs. Gurner’s plate of shrimps, Jarred took no objection 
to Mr. Jobury’s onions. He approached his friend with a radiant 
countenance, greeted him with hearty loudness, and seated himself 
in Mrs. Jobury’s vacant chair with that agreeable freedom from 
ceremony which constitutes the chief charm of friendship. 

“How do, Joe? The missus told you I meant to look in again, 
I suppose ?’ 

‘Yes,’ replied the butcher, rubbing his bristly double chin du- 
biously, ‘ Mrs. J. did say something about it.’ 

‘ Didn’t like my coming so late, I fancy. Ladies are so par- 
ticular about trifles. The fact was, I wanted to see you upon a 
small personal matter that couldn’t be deferred. Going to the races 
to-morrow ?’ 

‘ Well, yes, I did think of going.’ 

Mr. Jobury had a receding chin, and an undecided manner 
which seemed to indicate a certain weakness of character. He was 
stout, florid, and sandy-haired; had an inept smile, and was re- 
nowned among his acquaintance for good nature and a liberal table. 
Whatever brains he had had gone into horseracing. Taken away 
from the turf his intellect was infantine. On the turf he was sup- 
posed to be a shining light amongst minor lights, and he had won 
a good deal of money, almost always winning where Jarred Gurner, 
who secretly despised him, contrived, with amazing astuteness, to 
lose. As a butcher Mr. Jobury was nowhere, the business being 
administered by Mrs. Jobury and the foreman. 

‘O, you’re going, of course,’ said Jarred. ‘ You wouldn’t lose 
such a day as to-morrow. I suppose you’ve got a seat to spare for 
an old friend in your trap ?’ 

‘ Meaning yourself?’ said Mr. Jobury, with evident embarrass- 
ment. ‘ Well, you see, the trap only holds two comfortably, and I 
believe the missus has rather set her heart upon going. She don’t 
often get an outing, and the weather being nice and settled now, 
it’s natural as she should look for a bit of pleasure.’ 

‘Well, for my part, I’ve always thought women out of place on 
a racecourse. They haven’t any business there; and I can’t under- 
stand how they can find any pleasure there in being pushed about 
and feeling themselves in everybody’s way. But of course, if Mrs. 
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Jobury has a fancy for going, and if she can reconcile her mind to 
the amount of bad language she’s likely to hear on the road home, 
and the chances ofa fight at Brentford turnpike, it wouldn’t become 
me to advise her against it. The trap will hold four pretty near 
as well as it will hold two, and I don’t mind a back seat.’ 

Poor Mr. Jobury’s countenance expressed extreme perplexity. 
He had promised his wife that he would have neither act nor part 
in taking Mr. Gurner to the races; but Mr. Jobury had acquired 
his name for good-fellowship from a constitutional inability to say 
no at the right moment. He could not deny that his tax-cart 
would hold four, for Jarred had ridden in that vehicle, and knew 
its capabilities as well as its proprietor. He had not quickness or 
presence of mind enough to invent any prior engagement; so he 
was fain to say yes, Jarred should go—even if the missus took 
objection to his presence and turned ‘ rusty’ and stayed at home. 

‘I should be the last to interfere with a lady’s pleasure,’ 
said Jarred, radiant at having gained his point; ‘but upon my 
word she’ll be better out of it. What enjoyment can it be to a 
woman to be grilled by a hot sun on a dusty high-road? A man 
can rough it; but home is the proper sphere for a woman, and the 
closer she sticks to it the better the world appreciates her.’ 

This question agreeably settled, the two gentlemen discussed 
the chances of the morrow, or rather the day, for the midnight 
hour had sounded from the American clock in Mr. Jobury’s adja- 
cent kitchen, over a friendly glass of gin-and-water, and then 
Jarred Gurner went back to Voysey-street, hopeful, nay even confi- 
dent, though the horses which carried his fortunes were not the 
horses of Mr. Jobury’s choice. 


The day began auspiciously with warm sunshine and a light 
west wind, and those to whom Hampton races meant no more than 
a summer holiday, a pleasant drive along suburban roads, where 
the roses and seringa were abloom in neat villa gardens, and the 
scent of the limes still lingered in the air; through Bushey’s 
stately chestnut groves, and the royal village of Hampton Court, 
past the old-fashioned green, and the grave old red-brick houses, 
and the barracks, whence come cheerful notes of fife and drum; 
along the rustic road and by the bright river—those to whom Hamp- 
ton races meant pleasure, and not speculation, began the day with . 
hearts as glad as Romeo’s when he cried: 


‘ My bosom’s lord sits lightly in his throne.’ 


Not so did Jarred begin the day. Sleep had been an alien from 
his pillow through the night-hours. He had found no appetite for 
his morning rasher. The sporting contributor to the Daily Tele- 
graph prophesied against his horses. The hopefulness inspired by 
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his last glass of gin-and-water had departed during those tedious 
night-hours. Carking care consumed him as he walked to Mr. 
Jobury’s dwelling, before which the tax-cart stood ready,—horse, 
harness, and vehicle alike lustrous from careful cleaning, and a rug, 
lined with a florid checked material, orange and purple, flung grace- 
fully across the back of the seat. 

Mr. Jobury, though attired in a new suit of gray tweed, a blue tie, 
and a white hat, did not look cheerful, Mrs. Jobury having resented 
his weakness of character by an acute attack of sulks, which had 
rendered the breakfast hour far from harmonious. There was the 
prospect of his return home, too, looming in the distance, when 
sulks might give place to hysteria and the more demonstrative 
forms of feminine displeasure. Altogether Mr. Jobury felt that he 
entered upon the day’s delights heavily weighted. Fate, the great 
handicapper, had been hard upon him. 

Thus it happened that both gentlemen sat in thoughtful silence 
as they drove along the Oxford road, past the tall palaces of the 
Lancastrian gate, onward to the woods of Holland and the scaf- 
folding of new villas, shooting off at a tangent over against Shep- 
herd’s Bush, and on towards Hammersmith-bridge and the rustic 
simplicity of Barnes, through classic Richmond, again across the 
silver Thames, and to that lovely spot which Horace Walpole called 
the ‘ county of Twits,’ past that verdant corner where the wit built 
his toyshop chateau, which a lady’s purer taste and larger means 
have transformed and perfected, on to the glades of Bushey. Even 
the brilliant performance of Titmouse, Mr. Jobury’s thoroughbred 
mare, descended from some fifth-rate racing celebrity, hardly evoked 
a fair meed of praise from either of the gentlemen who sat behind 
her. 

They brightened a little, however, as they approached the course, 
and once arrived on that arena, grew animated enough, and so far 
recovered their spirits as to be able to do justice to the contents of 
a pienic-basket which Mrs. Jobury had prepared in the innocence of 
her heart on the previous day. A choice shoulder of lamb, with mint- 
sauce carefully provided in a soda-water bottle, a slice of stilton, a 
crusty twopenny cottage, and a handful of tender young onions, the 
slim firstlings of the onion tribe, were not unwelcome to the appe- 
tites of gentlemen who had breakfasted ill. 

‘ IT haven’t eaten such a meal for the last three weeks,’ exclaimed 
Jarred, as he washed down the last crumb of cheese with a deep 
draught of Guinness. ‘ Why, so;—being gone, I am a man again.’ 

Jarred’s satisfaction was doomed to be brief. The horse he had 
backed for the next race ran anyhow, or nohow, as Mr. Jobury said. 
It was lucky for Jarred that the people to whom he had lost money 
were personal friends, and would be willing to wait a day or so for 
settlement. The day’s results were altogether against him, and 
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the last race left him as completely ruined as a man can be who has 
very little to lose. 

Each disappointment had deepened his gloom. He had drunk 
deeply, taking all that Mr. Jobury offered him in the way of refresh- 
ment, and Mr. Jobury, winning steadily in his pettifogging way, 
was inclined to be generous. 

‘ Have another b.-and-s., and keep up your spirits, old fellow,’ 
he said every now and then, compassionating that white look of 
angry despair which had settled upon Jarred’s swarthy face. But 
neither bottled stout nor soda-and-brandy were potent enough to 
bring Jarred forgetfulness of his vexations. Intoxication would 
have been a relief, but to-day strong liquors heated his brain and 
soured his temper instead of making him gay and reckless. I 
avait le vin triste. 

When Titmouse had been put in the shafts and the worthy 
butcher was ready to depart, Mr. Gurner announced his intention 
of returning later, and by rail. 

‘Lend me a couple of shillings for my ticket, Joe,’ he said. 
‘I’ve a little bit of business to settle down this way, and I'll go 
back by train. You may as well make it a crown, by the bye, 
against contingencies. It won’t hurt you if you never see the money 
again, after your luck to-day.’ 

‘I didn’t know you had any friends down this way,’ remarked 
Jobury, handing Jarred the money. 

‘ Ah, you see, I’ve a larger circle of acquaintance than you gave 
me credit for. But it’s a matter of business, not friendship, that 
keeps me down here. There, Titmouse is fidgety. Ta-ta, old 
fellow.’ 

Mr. Jobury gave the restless Titmouse her head, and drove off 
at a rattling pace, startling the crowd through which he cut his 
way, and vanishing in a white cloud of dust. Jarred took no pains 
to watch his departure, but turned from the bustle of the racecourse 
with a darkling countenance, and strolled with heavy laggard steps 
towards the bridge. Away from the crowd and heat and turmoil 
of the racecourse, that June eventide was fair enough to have soothed 
the vexed in spirit. The sun had been shining with his fullest 
power all day, asserting his might a little too potently for some 
people, as evidenced by the broiled or melted appearance of the 
pleasure-seekers who had exposed themselves to his too-ardent rays 
for the last six or eight hours. But now the day-god’s car sloped 
westward, and a mellow radiance lay upon the land, transforming 
yonder patch ofriver, gleaming through rush and alder, into molten 
gold. There was warmth still, but a genial warmth, tempered by 
cool breezes that bore the freshness of running waters in their sooth- 
ing breath. If anything could have made Jarred Gurner comfort- 
able in his mind it might have been that change from the broiling 
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heat of day to the balmy atmosphere of evening, from the press and 
riot of the racecourse to the seclusion of that meadow path by which 
he took his way towards the river. 

His mind was all bitterness, but it happened strangely that he 
was less bitter against destiny for having disappointed him to-day 
than against Dr. Ollivant for having disappointed him last night. 
If he had had a ten-pound note in his pocket, his losses, amounting 
in all to six or seven pounds, might have been endured with com- 
parative stoicism. But that one accessible source of relief having 
failed him, he saw ruin imminent. The gentlemen with whom he 
had dealings entertained no exalted views upon the point of honour, 
but they expected to be paid, and would be merciless towards the 
man who should essay to cheat them. The name of ‘ welsher’ was 
an unpleasant distinction, and one that must bar the working of 
future problems in the mathematics of the turf. 

A free indulgence in bottled stout and brandy-and-soda under a 
burning sun had neither softened Mr. Gurner’s temper nor developed 
his prudence. 

‘Ten pounds a quarter!’ he said to himself, with ineffable 
scorn; ‘ten pounds a quarter, and I’m to keep my distance, and 
be grateful for his generosity! Why, the young woman he married 
brought him sixty thousand down on the nail, and half a dozen 
words from me would have stopped the marriage—yes, at the 
church-door. And I knew that, and held my tongue, and now he 
refuses me a ten-pound note to get me out of a scrape. Does he 
take me for a worm, and think he can trample on me with im- 
punity ?’ 

Mr. Gurner decapitated a tall cluster of nettles with a swirl of 
his cane, in very scorn at the question. What he was to do he 
had in no wise determined, but he was fully resolved upon desperate 
measures. Dr. Ollivant had forbidden him to reappear in Wimpole- 
street. Good. He would invade that more remote and sacred 
domicile at Teddington. Dr. Ollivant had refused to accord him any 
farther hearing. So be it. He would be heard by Dr. Ollivant’s wife. 

‘ Teddington—that’s somewhere down by the river,’ mused Mr. 
Gurner. ‘I’ve heard of Teddington Lock. And his house is pretty 
sure to be by the riverside, for that’s the pleasantest situation, and 
he’s rich enough to indulge himself with the best of everything— 
thanks to her money on to the back of his own. Let me see, now. 
My best way will be to get a boatman to row me down.’ 

He had walked to Hampton-Court-bridge by this time, and 
here he made a bargain with a waterman to row him as far as Ted- 
dington for a couple of shillings. 

It was between seven and eight o’clock when the wherry con- 
taining Mr. Gurner and his fortunes glided past the quiet gardens 
of the old Dutch palace—those chestnut groves where his daughter 
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had spent the one bright day of her girlhood. He passed, un- 
heeding and unknowing, by the little inn at Thames Ditton where 
Loo and the painter had lingered over their one téte-d-téte dinner, 
the rustic garden where Walter Leyburne had thought out the 
situation and decided against unreasoning love and Loo. 

‘You don’t happen to know the name of Ollivant down yonder 
below the bridge, do you?’ asked Jarred, as they passed Kingston. 

‘Yes, I do,’ answered the boatman, who was a sharp young 
fellow. ‘ Red-brick house, near Teddington-lock. They haven't 
been there long. Gentleman’s something in the medical line, I 
believe. I’ve seen him and his wife on the water times and often. 
She’s a good deal younger than the gentleman.’ 

‘Yes; those are the people I want to see. The garden goes 
down to the river, I suppose ?’ 

‘Right down. They’ve got a landing-stage and a boathouse.’ 

‘ That’s the ticket. You may row me down there as fast as you 
like.’ 

‘Shall I find her alone,’ wondered Jarred, ‘ or will he be with 
her? He was in town last night, but that’s no reason he shouldn’t 
be down here this evening. I should like to have her all to myself 
for one quiet half hour, and tell her my own story in plain English.’ 

Destiny, all day so adverse, favoured this desire of Mr. Gurner’s. 
The boat shot abreast of Dr. Ollivant’s villa by and by, and Jarred, 
in his own phrase, took stock of the place. It wore that look of 
sleek and smug prosperity which is, of all aspects that wealth can 
assume, the most aggravating to the vagabond mind. It was an old 
house —substantially built and simple of design—a house whose 
colouring time had mellowed to a sombre depth of hue, a house 
well covered with climbing roses and a wide-spreading wistaria. The 
long French windows were all open, affording cheerful glimpses of 
brightness and colour in the interior; the old-fashioned conser- 
vatory, which formed one wing of the house, revealed its wealth of 
orange-trees and camellias. 

Never was grass more carefully shorn than the lawn that sloped 
to the smiling river; never cedar of Lebanon grander than the fine 
old tree which sheltered one angle of that lawn; never tresses of wil- 
low more luxuriant than those which dipped into the stream beside 
Dr. Ollivant’s landing-stage. A lady clad in white was sitting on a 
rustic bench under the cedar, a table before her with books and 
work strewed carelessly upon it. She was alone, and reading, her 
elbow on the table, her head bent a little, her eyes intent upon her 
book. 

‘There you are, my pretty one,’ Jarred said to himself, as he 
scanned the scene from mid-stream, ‘ and all by yourself too. No- 
thing could be more convenient. And now, Dr. Ollivant, we’ll see 
who’s master of the situation—you or I.’ 

















A WORCESTER FACTORY 


Ir is July; a glorious intense satisfying July, when the sunshine 
gladdeneth man’s heart like wine, when pleasuring is a downright 
necessity of being, when one’s ‘common tasks’ give one the horrors 
to think of them, when the whole duty of creation is to eat, drink, 
and be merry. 

In a certain upper chamber at the Crown Hotel, Worcester, a 
man and a woman are seated at breakfast. The man is the woman’s 
husband, and the woman is I. There is a savour as of red mullet, 
new bread, and summer butter abroad in the land; there is a deli- 
cious sense of restful quiet; one feels like somebody else—some- 
body else with no liver to speak of, and a substantial balance at his 
banker’s. 

But the fattest red mullet ever caught can’t last for ever, and 
mansuetude has its limits ; moreover, when like us you have come’ 
to the last day, the very last day of the merest forty winks of a 
holiday snatched half regretfully from hard-fisted fate, and enjoyed 
as greedily as Diomed ever enjoyed his first ‘ natives,’ you know it 
is one’s bounden duty to shake off dull sloth, and vigorously do and 
endure every mortal thing possible to be done and endured up to 
the precise moment of setting one’s face homewards. 

Now at Worcester, city of kings and queens, of plagues, of deans 
and chapters and convocations, of lampreys—deans and chapters 
have a wholesome respect for their inner man as a rule, I find—of 
porcelain fair and costly, there is no small amount of doing and 
enduring to be undergone if you are so minded. I think it was the 
knowledge of this fact which induced us to decide on making it our 
final pied a terre before returning to the scene of our daily labours, 
as we must this afternoon. We have only had three days’ outing 
all in all; a charming three days, however, spent in going here and 
there, and pottering about in the most sweetly idle fashion conceiv- 
able; anyhow, one thing is certain, we are this morning firmly re- 
solved on cramming into the next six hours of our existence just as 
much mental pabulum as ever those six hours can be made to hold; 
wherefore, eschewing the charms of the river and tobacco, we, 
directly breakfast is over, sternly invest ourselves in hats and boots, 
and forthwith sally out into the busy street with its smart shops and 
rumbling carts, intent on getting to the cathedral in time for matins. 

‘We'll do the china afterwards,’ remarks some one over his 
shoulder, by way of a hint to me that I am not to dawdle quite so 
long before every crockery shop I come across. 
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‘ Very well,’ brisking up ; ‘ it’s just ten minutes to ten.’ 

‘ And I'll show you where the beautiful old Guesten Hall stood 
before Peel pulled it down to get a better view for the deanery,’ 
with some sarcasm. 

‘ The Guesten Hall?’ curiously. ‘ What was that ?’ 

‘ Place where the monks entertained the pilgrims who came to 
visit the shrines in the cathedral ; most wonderful example of Early 
English architecture—quite a thing by itself,’ jerkily, crossing the 
street to get into the shade. 

‘ Wasn’t it rather a pity to pull it down ?’ following fast. 

(It is hot enough to please a thoroughbred Salamander or a 
Burmese ambassador.) 

‘I should have taken that view, certainly,’ mopping violently, 
regardless of all appearance ; ‘ but when a man can go and melt 
down a silver bell—get out, you brute!’ this to a vivacious and 
affectionate blue-bottle. 

‘A silver bell! Not a great big bell!’ 

‘Yes, a great big bell, with ‘‘ Ego sum Gabriel” on it; been 
calling generations and generations to prayer for ages. Phoo! if 
this sort of weather continues, I shall take to straps and a feather!’ 

‘How dreadful! I mean about the poor bell—‘‘ Ego sum Ga- 
briel.” Poor thing! it seems almost like destroying a living crea- 
ture.’ 

‘I wonder which door we go in at;’ standing still and staring 
up at the massive pile of fretted arch and column and crocket and 
flying buttress fronting us so superbly. We have reached the cathe- 
dral at last. 

I am lost in profound admiration. Five words come into my 
head, whence I know not. They are 


* a fountain of frozen music.’ 


Frozen music! What a heavenly idea, with the thermometer at 84 
degrees Fahrenheit in the shade ! 

‘Come along!’ from the opposite side of the street. ‘ This is 
the way.’ 

OverI go. A door swings open; then twilight as of a dark- 
ened world, and cool quiet, as pleasant as a plunge on a sultry 
summer’s night in water deep and still. 

Soon we are seated in the nave before an altar at the west end, 
listening to an exceedingly slovenly service—slovenly in every de- 
tail—surplices, singing, praying, everything. I suppose the res- 
toration is in some way answerable for this most unpleasant fact. 
It is certainly difficult to do things properly when all the place is 
in a muddle; but— however, I mustn’t say any more, it might 
seem pharisaical, although— 0 dear! how hard it is to hold 
one’s tongue in the right place! Well, when all the limp-looking 
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men and boys have betaken themselves to the vestry, we seize upon 
a verger and begin seeing what there is to be seen; notably the 
new reredos, with its marvellous pierced work and raised stone 
jewelry, so deliciously in harmony with the recently-discovered 
Purbeck marble columns and rich Tudor decorations of Prince Ar- 
thur’s Chapel. Yes, this is indeed a most admirable work of art. 
The cathedral, stupendous as it seems to us poor modern pigmies, 
has been twice destroyed and rebuilt. Noll’s soldiers stabled their 
horses in it too, and created sore havoc among the carvings and 
monuments, they say. The former, however, are extremely rich 
and beautiful, particularly some ‘ poppy-heads,’ now under restoration. 
The general style of the architecture is Early English; but now and 
then you can trace the handiwork of later days, as in the ball, 
flower, and dog’s tooth ornament decorating many of the mouldings, 
which are exceedingly fine. One tomb interests us very much, it 
is that of Isaak Walton’s wife, ‘a gentle gray-eyed dame,’ we fancy, 
‘fond of household worries, and brimful of receipts for cooking 
fresh-water fish.’ ‘This monyment is by Chantrey,’ announces our 
guide; and dismissing our irreverent speculations, we proceed to 
feast our eyes upon an exquisitely-modelled female figure, whereof 
the simple loveliness is about the only thing worth remembering. 

The glass at Worcester is not remarkable for a cathedral. There 
is no very good green or blue; but the red—ah! the red is truly 
gorgeous in its intensity of crimson shadow verging on ruddy purple. 
How satisfying is depth of tint, and how seldom to be met with in 
this age of meretricious gaudiness ! 

‘I think we’ve seen everything now ?’ stumbling over a workman’s 
coat. 

‘Yes, sir, I think so. We shall look better presently, when all 
this ’ere scaffoldin’ and rubbidge gets cleared away. Thank you, 
sir. Good-mornin’.’ 

The baize-door swings open, and we step out into the broiling 
sunshine. 

‘Pheugh!’ The dust is in our eyes, our mouths. 

A little bamboozling and squabbling with the wind, which seems 
to have taken a particular fancy to my husband’s wide-awake, and 
we start off again on our travels with heroic fortitude. The way is 
not a pleasant way. It is a way wherein jostling is the rule, and 
politeness the exception. By the time we reach our destination 
we are considerably hustled and frantically hot. 

‘Can we go over the factory?’ I ask, walking into a large sort of 
warehouse with stalls down the sides, and an enormous glass-case 
in its midst, whereon and wherein are displayed the loveliest ex- 
travagances imaginable: we have already deposited two shillings in 
the office hard by, as a guarantee of our good conduct. 

‘You must wait until the party who are now being taken over 
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are finished with,’ answers a very pretty little girl, with Titianesque 
hair, and bright brown round eyes like a robin. 

We wait accordingly, and dawdle about the room, anon exclaim- 
ing rapturously at the beauty of the various articles exposed for sale 
around us. At length our cicerone, a nice little old man, very 
intelligent and civil, appears; and in company with about a dozen 
more visitors we commence our rounds. One noticeable feature in 
this establishment, numbering about one hundred and fifty-five hands, 
is the total absence of any demands for backsheesh. You pay your 
shilling at the office inside the gate, and that is all you do pay, or 
are permitted to pay. We hear, as we walk along to the first room, 
where the various substances composing the various qualities of 
china are exhibited in the raw, and also in a state of fusion, that 
gloves are the other staple of trade in Worcester. My mind reverts 
to gossiping Leland, and I remember how he says that in Henry 
VIII.’s time it stood most by drapering. ‘ Noe towne maketh so 
many cloathes yearly as this;’ and now it maketh ‘noe cloathes’ 
at all. 

‘Walk up here, please ?’ 

A dusty flight of steps, a groan or two over the deleterious effect 
of bone-dust on white piqué, and we are in a stuffy little loft, where- 
in are twirling round and round two great tubs of white smooth 
stuff, just like blancmange before it goes into the mould. We are 
told that this mixture makes stone china, this Parian, this common 
delf. We peer at each compound cautiously, we handle mysterious 
morsels, the like of which we never saw before; and then we turn 
ourselves about and troop out again. The next room we are taken 
into is full of men shaping cups and saucers; each man seated at 
his own machine, a whetstone in bands, boys at their sides working 
the treadles barefoot. I asked one boy how long he worked; he 
said, ‘ Thirteen hours, now and then ;’ but the old man, our guide, 
shut him up before he could adventure any more confidences, and 
told me that their factory kept regular factory hours like any other 
factory. The process of cup and saucer and plate shaping is most 
amusing to watch. The men are so swift and deft at it; you see 
a morsel of blackish putty-like stuff grow into a cup, a saucer, a 
plate, beneath their fingers in a few seconds, by friction of the flying 
treadle-worked stone. Great lightness of hand is needed for this 
work, but failures seem extremely rare, and the use of the knife, for 
trimming edges, almost ers ; all the handles are made 
separately. 

This room gone through, we visit the furnaces, where we are 
considerably surprised by the moderate temperature of the building 
in which they stand. Huge batches of unbaked crockery-ware, the 
colour of india-rubber, lie about ready to go in when their turn comes, 
and we are again wonderstruck by the rough way in which the boys 
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push them here and there, without leaving so much as a mark on 
the soft china. From the furnaces we go up into the modelling depart- 
ment, the most interesting room we have seen as yet. Here men are 
at work upon Parian ornaments, casting and tinting them. We are 
shown how the casts are used, also how the hand clasping a cornu- 
copia is not made, as we think, all at once, but finger by finger. 
How the shepherdess’s piquante little face is wrought feature by 
feature, how in fact each laborious detail is effected separately, 
and then united to the whole. We watch this beautiful work with 
delight ; each workman seems an artist, and lothly do we turn away 
towards the door at last. The glazing room awaits us now. As 
we enter it, we are somehow struck by the notion that this is in 
reality the most unhealthy kind of toil to be met with in the factory. 
The glaze is a pinkish compound into which each article is dipped, 
and then rebaked. The dippers are pallid heavy-eyed souls; the 
smell of the glaze is sickly, like paint; we are not sorry to get out 
of that room into the one where women are burnishing gold-rimmed 
plates, &c., burnishing gold, in fact, on everything gilded. They 


. are all hard at work, seated before a sort of desk running round the 


room; the work is done with a sharp little instrument which they 
rub on the gold until the upper surface is removed, and it becomes 
brilliant. HereI begin to perceive that our artisan-woman isnot nearly 
such a civil pleasant-faced being as our artisan-man. She will not 
answer questions, she will not look at you freely; she seems rather to 
regard you as a natural enemy; some one who has got on the 
clothes she ought to wear, and is daily in the habit of eating the 
food she ought to eat. Why, she alone knows. 

After a few attempts, we give up amiability as a bad job, and 
content ourselves with staring, until we depart to the crowning fea- 
ture of the place, i.e. the painting room, situated on the second 
floor of a spacious well-built, well-ventilated building. It is a long 
airy chamber lined with specimen cases full of exquisite works. We 
walk about, and say what we would have if we were rich ; our desires 
are limitless. Then we turn to the patient zealous creators of these 
wonders. Heads bent down, maybe a flower or two in a glass of 
water beside them ; maybe, alas! a shade over their poor strained 
eyes: there sit they, pencils in hand, tracing, shading, colouring 
with a rapidity and accuracy truly marvellous. In inner rooms open- 
ing into the large one, sit the most advanced and artistic workmen, 
painting like the rest. These rooms are hot and close, the men 
look paler, we hear one or two tell-tale coughs, we see several pairs 
of reddened eyes; we are shown beautiful group after beautiful 
group, talented design after talented design; we appreciate their 
value, we are very grateful to the art-workers of our land; and then 
we know we have seen all the factory has to show, and so retrace 
our steps to the warehouse, crowded of mind and silent of tongue, 
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for we have more than enough to think of, I do assure you, just 
now. A trifling purchase or two, and back we stroll to the Crown. 

‘ Ah, I’m glad to see that!’ remarks my husband, pointing to a 
notice posted upon the factory-gate, stating that a series of lectures 
are about to be given free to the factory hands. 

‘SoamI. I wonder if the women will go.’ 

‘T doubt it. The lower in rank the woman, the lower in 
nature.’ 

‘What about woman’s suffrage, then? If universal suffrage is 
objectionable on the score of its bringing uneducated men to the 
poll, it will be ten times more objectionable when applied to a still 
more degraded class of the community.’ 

‘ Certainly it will. I never doubted that for a second.’ 

T am too grimy, too tired to argue. My soul yearneth after 
something soft to sit upon, and something nice to drink. 

Ten minutes more, and both desiderata greet my anxious eyes. 
The one in a huge American rocking-chair by a persienne shaded 
window ; the other in a tumbler of perry, golden as amber, sparkling 
as Veuve Clicquot’s finest brand. 

‘A penny for your thoughts!’ presently. Silence is like some 
transcendental poetry, selon moi; a very little goes a very long 
way. 
‘I was thinking over our morning’s work.’ 

‘ Favourably ?’ 

‘ On the whole—yes!’ slowly, and with conviction. 

Is it possible that you, O mysterious Third Person, may think 

so too ? 
' E. M. READE. 





MY DREAM 





My dream was in Love’s spring. Is this so true, 
That all in dreams is false and fleeting? Nay. 
Now in Love’s winter I hear these words: ‘ Had you 
Heeded the dream you dream’d on Love’s warm day, 
You had been like another clipt and kist, 
Not left alone in a land of rain and mist, 
The land of men whose lives have gone astray.’ 


It was in May I walk’d alone, methought, 

Where a_clear brawling river ran close by 
Over its road of gravel, and it brought 

Me musing to an orchard-wall, where I 
Stay’d; but my river stole beneath the wall, 
Which envying, I began aloud to call; 

And lo, one open’d, for the gate was nigh. 


One open’d to me. Ah, dear God, in sleep 
Only—I saw only in sleep her hair ; 

In sleep her eyes, those earnest eyes and deep ; 
Her rising breast, so soft and smooth and fair 

And white as snow new fallen on the bough, 

Half seen through her robe of rose, and on her brow 
A wreath of humble violets she bare. 


Who open’d, and I stood agaze; but she 
Bade me go in her garden, and I went, ° 

And saw such sights as man that dies may see 
Seldom, if ever, of bloom ; and such a scent 

Was wafted to me, and so loud a song 

Leapt from the birds, I thought, ‘ Can this belong 
To a prince, or dream I?’ in my wonderment. 


Then she, my silent marvel, answering said : 
‘ This is the garden, sir, of married bliss ; 
Yet will you find’—in mournful wise she laid 
Her hand on mine—‘ something more fair than this 
Beyond ;’ and show’d a little path, and left 
My side on a sudden, me, sad wight, bereft 
Of her ere but that hand was mine to kiss. 
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Scarce had I lifted my moist eyes, when lo, 
Shining like silver in the morning sun, 

A house; and here I saw men come and go, 
Each always near it as he might, and none 

But seem’d to join his utterance to the roar 

Which, like the sea’s roll on some distant shore, 
Reach’d me, and made me for strange rapture run. 


A woman with laurel on her head, and far 
Other than she of that low violet crown, 

Meeting me, said, ‘ Yon house is Fame’s; these are 
My worshippers, who wander up and down.’ 

Nearer I drew, their voices seem’d more sweet. 

‘Here would you dwell,’ quoth she, ‘ and have these greet 
Your name for ever with such great renown ?’ 


I ponder’d, and that other lady came 

And pluck’d me by my sleeve, soft plaining, ‘ O, 
If you go with her, sure for very shame 

You will not see my garden, which you know, 
Ever again.’ But Fame, with scornful brows, 
Broke into laughter: ‘ High is my bright house; 

Yet if you love her little garden, go!’ 


I ponder’d, and there pass’d before mine eyes 
The deathless births of art in long dead days; 
I never heard the artist’s weary sighs, 
Only I heard those voices singing praise. 
I saw and heard, and said, ‘ Give me this wine 
To drink, the silver house of Fame be mine; 
What would I with her garden’s quiet ways?’ 


I said; but the other sobb’d, ‘ Woe is me forlorn! 
. Yours spring of frost and summer void of flowers ; 
Yours is the garner’d straw and beaten corn. 
A better world was yours, had you been ours, 
But now it is too late, no word avails.’ 
So went she, and then a rout of nightingales 
Burst from a copse where wet leaves fell in showers. 


So went for ever, but I song-waken sigh’d, 
Seeing above my head the dusty beam 
Of mine own rafter. Days have dawn’d and died, . 
And I have drain’d to the dregs those sounds, which seem 
Less sweet than erst. This now I find more sweet— 
Alas, too late—to have follow’d her fair feet 
Always, through that good garden of my dream. 


JAMES MEW. 


Turrp Senrtes, Vou. IV. F.S. Vou. XXIV. D 
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MUSICAL DINNERS 


BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 


I nave been for a long series of years ina state of great doubt as to 
whether it be a desirable thing that we should have music at dinner. 
The question is not nearly so trivial as, in haste or in thoughtless- 
ness, you might imagine it to be; since the mere satisfaction of a 
man’s craving appetite for food is not, among civilised mankind at 
least, the sole object of his taking sustenance. . He has four things 
to hope for when he sits down and says his grace: first, that he may 
get enough to eat; secondly, that his food may be cooked in a 
manner agreeable to his palate ; thirdly, that it shall be either orally 
or optically a pleasant and convivial meal: that is to say, if he be 
compelled to dine alone, and is thus robbed of the pleasant solace of 
conversation, that he shall at least be enabled to look at other people 
who are dining and enjoying themselves, or that (where he is wholly 
solitary) he should be dexterously and cheerfully waited upon, or 
that, at the very least, the table should be decently set, so as to af- 
ford him some gratification at the view of snowy napery, bright plate, 
sparkling glass, with here and there a bit of colour in the shape of 
a flower or a ruddy doyley. My friend Dr. Christopher Dresser 
indeed, who, now that poor Owen Jones is gone, must be acknow- 
ledged as the first decorative artist of the day, when he entertains 
his guests at Tower Cressy, gives them polychromatic tablecloths, - 
one for each course, and which are removed seemingly by invisible 
hands; but in reality, I suppose, disappear through some subtle 
modification of machinery on the jack-towel principle. At all events, 
you get an ultramarine nappe with your soup, a cherry-coloured one 
with your fish, an orange-tawny one with your first entrée, and so 
forth. There is much method in this, which the unimaginative might 
stigmatise as so much sumptuary madness ; and for my part I might 
feel inclined to go farther than my worthy host of Tower Cressy, 
even to demanding a purple-satin tablecloth for dessert, especially 
when there is Clos Vougeot on the table. And who will deny that 
venison and ortolans and truffles roasted whole, and similar grandiose 
victuals, would be best enjoyed on a Field of Cloth of Gold? By the 
the way, did you ever eat off gold plate? I did once in my life; 
not, I modestly own, in the Waterloo Gallery at Windsor Castle (on 
the only occasion when I ‘ assisted’ at a banquet in that magnificent 
apartment I was fain to content myself with looking at other people 
plying their knives and forks on Creesus-ware), but at the house of a 
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millionaire banker in the city of Mexico. I didu’t like eating off gold 
at all. The meatslid about the plate so distractingly, that to secure 
a morsel I had to dig the tynes of my fork into the polished surface 
of the precious charger; and when I cut into the viands the knife 
‘ scrooped’ on the gold, and the sound set my teeth on edge. Ex- 
tremes meet; ‘du sublime aw ridicule il n’y a qu'un pas,’ as Napo- 
leon told the Abbé de Pradt long ago ; and while I was feasting from 
these auriferous platters I could not help thinking of the time, many 
years since, when Sarah (usually called ‘ Sairey’), the neat, obliging, 
and red-haired waitress at the Thirteen Cantons cookshop in Black- 
moor-street, Drury-lane, used to bring me fourpennyworth of ala- 
mode-beef on a pewter plate. There were degrees in the dignity as 
well as in the price of living at this cheap, and by no means nasty, 
restaurant. If you ordered sixpennyworth of alamode, you were 
served on delf or stoneware; but for fourpence you were only ac- 
commodated with pewter.* ; 
Now I will assume that you have sat down, as Mr. Thackeray 
cheerily bids you in his ballad, and have said your grace. About 
grace itself, much—but that I am fearful of drifting into a digression 
—might be said. Charles Lamb, as we all know, wittily debated 
the question whether we should not say grace before going out for a 
walk, and prior to the enjoyment of very many social mercies be- 


’ sides meat and drink; and there may be some people inclined to 


go even farther than this, and while asking a blessing on the food, 
utter aspirations for something beyond the mere solids and liquids 
on the table. Remember that grace is not only an expression of 
gratitude, but a supplication for farther favours. We desire that 
we shall be made truly thankful for what we are about to receive ; 
and that which we receive is only so much bone-making or flesh- 
making sustenance, which will make our frames active and vigorous ; 
but why should we not pray that the cook may not burn the meat, 
underboil the potatoes, or send up cinders concealed in the spinach? 
I broke a tooth the other day with an abominable small coal lying 
perdu in my vegetables. Why should we not pray that the dinner 
should be prepared with a sufficient amount of science to absolve us 
from the necessity of furtively swallowing a salt-spoonful of pepsine 
behind our table-napkin, in order to allay the agonies of indigestion ? 
Why should we not piteously pray that no duns and no bores 
might call while we were at dinner; that our servants’ attention 


* Pewter, however, should be by no means contumeliously disparaged. I had 
the honour many years ago to know a very worthy and wealthy Devonshire squire 
(he is as dead, now, as Sir Walter Raleigh) who had a good old-fashioned liking 
for the humble but useful and cleanly amalgam of lead and tin, and on alternate 
days used to have his dinner set out with a service of massive silver plate, and next 
with homely but well-fashioned and gleaming pewter. And who does not prefer an 
honest pewter porter-pot to a garish electro-plated tankard with a glass bottom ? 
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while they were handing round the dishes might not be distracted by 
the hoarse-voiced ruffians in the street who drive quiet neighbour- 
hoods to frenzy about dinner-time, and who carry on a detestable 
trade of lying and extortion under the pretence of selling the even- 
ing papers, yelling out, ‘Death hof Mr. Disraley, horful hacci- 
dent in the "Ighgate-’ill tunnel, hassassination hof the Merikan 
President, capchure of the Bilboes,’ and so forth? And, again, 
why should we not pray that, if there were any children at table, they 
might behave themselves with tolerable decency during the repast? 

One very hardened man I heard of long since who, ere he com- 
menced his dinner, used to pray not only for himself but against his 
foes. ‘Let not those who despitefully use me have any roast duck; 
let not mine enemies have any lobster-sauce with their turbot ; 
take away the ice-puddings of my enemies;’ and the like. This 
was exceedingly reprehensible; yet, my candid friend, can you put 
your hand upon your heart, and aver that you have never in the 
cursing-chamber of your heart uttered supplications such as these 
(although couched in no scriptural phrase), and as fierce as any of 
those which shock us in the magnificent outpourings of the eastern 
scribes. 

But the question is, do you like music at your dinner? And here 
have I been keeping you unwarrantably waiting, without so much 
as removing the cover from the soup-tureen. For the musico-pran- 
dial controversy is one of which assuredly it should be said solvitur 
sedendo et edendo. In the first place, we might be bound perhaps 
to associate harmony with our repasts, simply because her Majesty 
the Queen never gives a dinner-party without the accompaniment of 
sweet sounds, and as loyal subjects we should in all things follow 
our gracious leader. I cut the following from the Cowrt Circular 
of the 31st of April: ‘The royal dinner-party included H.S.H. 
Prince Jack of Clubsberg, the Duke and Duchess de Smoochy, Lord 
and Lady Duxandraix, Rachel Countess Woful, Nobbler Pasha, Sir 
Sellibrated Jumping Frog, K.C.B., Mr. Theodore Chunks (Chunks 
is always dining with royalty), Count Wowski.’ During dinner her 
Majesty’s private band performed the following pieces : 


Overture, ‘Muggangrin’ . ‘ . . Chevalier de Kowdydoff. 
Aria, ‘ Tootytoo’ 2 ° ° . Tolderolli. 
Rondo, ‘ Wir sind sehr knapp’ ¢ - Von Lopp. 
Quick movement, ‘ Gib hier das Geld’ - Grabheim. 
Finale, ‘ Butterbrod’ . . . . . Kasckopf. 


The names of German and Italian composers are, as you may be 
aware, most frequently to be met with in the orchestral selections of 
royalty. Now I want to know whether you would like to pick your 
little bit of chicken to the sound of the overture to Muggangrin, or 
to swallow your cheap claret to the dulcet strains of the finale from 
Herr Kasckopf’s Butterbrod? To eat roast mutton to the sound of 
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trumpets is said to be the highest ideal of the working man’s ambi- 
tion——at least so it was said a few years since, ere colliers took to 
feasting on truffled turkeys and Wachter’s champagne, and col- 
liery ‘ butties’ to driving mail phaetons and subscribing to polo clubs. 
And why, I should very much like to know, should they not feast 
upon the most expensive luxuries, and feast, too, to the music of 
shawms, sackbuts, and all manner of psaltery, if they like it, and if 
they can afford to pay for their prog and for their piping into the 
bargain? They work hard enough, and their toil is of a sufficiently 
repulsive nature, in all conscience. If they are fond of cockfighting 
and dog-fancying and card-playing, do their betters never indulge 
in the humane sports of shooting innocent pigeons, or coursing a 
harmless hare, or letting a pack of fierce dogs loose after a poor 
miserable devil of a deer, which is carted to the spot where its tor- 
ture is to be commenced, which is chased within an inch of its 
wretched life, and which is then clapped up in a van again, to be 
tortured de novo another day? I read the other day how a certain 
noble lord proposed to hunt the deer in the New Forest with blood- 
hounds. I hope that Mr. Colam of the Royal Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals was prompt in communicating with this 
noble sportsman ; and the project has by this time, I daresay, been 
judiciously abandoned. But what would be said to the colliery and 
mining folks if they turned out a deer now and then, and harried it 
with bloodhounds up and down the Black Country? Why should 
they not, if they can afford it? I knownothing more irrational and 
nothing more insolent than the scoffs and sneers indulged in by the 
stuck-up classes against those who, passing the major portion of their 
lives in the most painful, the most laborious, and the most mono- 
tonous physical drudgery, choose to take their relaxation in the 
grossest sensual indulgence. If they are to be voluntary Helots, 
are we to grudge them the Helot’s pleasures ? How would you like 
to be a miner, and to earn your bread, half-naked, in a black vault 
underground? How would you like to see your wives and daughters 
(who are not allowed by the law to descend into the bowels of the 
earth) clad in jerseys and corduroy trousers, and begrimed with coal- 
dust, slaving at filling carts at the pit’s mouth ? How would you, 
if you were a collier’s wife or a collier’s daughter, like to live in a 
perpetual state ofuncertainty as to whether the next intelligence you 
received from the pit might not be that your husband or your father, 
with five score of his fellow-workmen, had been blown-up by the fire- 
damp or suffocated by the choke-damp? Before we scoffed at the 
luxurious enjoyments of the gnomes and kobolds of the mining 
districts we should take a turn down in the pit ourselves, and report 
how we liked it. We are quite as unreasonable and as impertinent 
when we revile the undertakers’ men because they are very fond of 
beer, and are not averse between whiles to a little gin. Are you 
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aware that the embalmers and mummy-wrappers of old Egypt, ever 
so many centuries ago, were inveterate topers of palm wine and 
fermented honey, and such beer as the dusky land produced? Hero- 
dotus has mentioned those instructive facts; and as it was in anti- 
quity so is it in modern times. Those who come in physical contact 
with Pallida Mors are usually the thirstiest of souls. A teetotal 
undertaker’s man is a kind of monster; and I firmly believe that if 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson was a mute he would drink like a fish. If you 
wish to know the reason why, just try a brief experience of business 
among the tressels and the staves, the plated handles and the angels’ 
heads, and tell me how you like ‘ black work.’ I have been in the 
undertaking line myself, and I ought to know. 

But as regards music at royal dinner-parties, there are several 
very good and sufficing reasons for the systematic performance of the 
works of the Herren Kowdydoff, Von Lopp, and other foreign 
masters at palatial banquets. In the first place, our royal family 
are much more German than we ordinarily think them tobe. It is 
one of the primary conditions of regality to possess a duplex nature ; 
and we might be surprised how large an amount ofthe manners and 
customs, the speech, the esthetic and social sympathies of the Father- 
land linger in the domesticity of our princes and princesses. All 
Germans are passionately fond of music; naturally they prefer the 
works of their own countrymen (who are the first musicians in the 
world) to those of other nations; and thus Kowdydoff, Von Lopp, 
and their confréres will always be accounted as indispensable har- 
monic viands in the royal bill of fare. As in music, so is it in art. 
Who has been the court painter most patronised, most petted, 
and most nearly treated as an equal by English royalty in our time? 
The German Winterhalter. He was made much more of than Edwin 
Landseer, highly favoured in the highest place as (to his artistic 
detriment) was that illustrious painter. Whose water-colour draw- 
ings find most acceptance in the royal collection? The laborious, 
conscientious, but opaque and pasty productions of the German school, 
whose heavy landscapes always look to me as though they lacked a 
clock in the middle of the sky, and the mechanical figures of an old 
man and a donkey crossing a bridge over a mechanically moving 
cascade. Who was selected by the late G. & G. P. C. to execute 
the decorations in the Royal Exchange? A German. Who was 
appointed travelling picture-buyer to the National Gallery-? A Ger- 
man. Italians, it is true, have done all the mosaic and marble work 
in the royal mausoleum at Frogmore; but that is only for the reason 
that Teutonic mosaicists and marmorists have not yet achieved para- 
mount excellence in the craft so admirably cultivated by Salviati and 
Triqueti. Finally, whom did H.R.H. the Prince fix upon the 
other night in his entertaining after-dinner speech at the Royal - 
Academy as the artist who had produced the finest work in sculpture 
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in the present Exhibition? A German. I do not contend that Mr. 
Boehm is not the equal of Canova, Pradier, and the late lamented 
Marochetti. I only say that blood is thicker than water; ‘ and it’s 
nat’ral that it should be,’ as Albert Smith’s Engineer would have 
remarked. Touching Marochetti, I heard a good mot the other day 
of that gifted Piedmontese artist, who, although a baron, and moving 
in the genteelest circles, had long languished for want of public 
patronage—which to the sculptor of history or allegory is as the air 
he breathes. If he have it not he dies, choked by the dust of his 
own Carrara blocks. Towards the close of Baron Marochetti’s life 
he was made a Royal Academician. ‘ Hnjin,’ he murmured, clutch- 
ing his chisel, ‘j’empesterai lV Angleterre de statues.’ There was 
something very fine in this expression of a resolve to visit England 
with a plague of Egypt in the shape of sculptured effigies of great 
men, from the G. & G. P. C. to the Mayor of Hole-cum-Corner. 
But the honour and the opportunity came too late, and just as com- 
missions were beginning to stream in Marochetti died. Depend upon 
it, my son, that if you are talented and temperate and industrious, 
you will sooner or later attain the object of your ambition. The only 
drawback lies in the fact that at the long-wished-for goal, at the 
last and passionately coveted temple of the God Terminus, there is 
a hearse waiting to carry off all that is left of the man of genius (not 
much is left usually) to the cemetery. 

I will tell you another very good reason why her Majesty’s pri- 
vate band should discourse sweet sounds while her Majesty's guests 
are using their knives and forks. I never dined at the palace my- 
self; but a lady who knew another lady who had washed for a 
brother of a helper in the royal stables, whose first cousin was a 
royal footman, told me that, all its splendour and refinement notwith- 
standing, a royal dinner-party was a very dismal affair. You can 
understand how dismal. Black Care, disguised in powder, plush, 
and gold lace, and calling himself Etiquette, mounts guard behind 
your chair. The sword of Damocles hangs suspended by a single 
thread above you. Say but an incautious word, help yourself even 
to the salt in a manner not warranted by the traditions of the 
place, and down the glaive will come on your devoted head. As 
regards the salt, I am sure I do not know whether it be the custom 
at court to help yourself to that condiment, or to wait until the foot- 
man pops a spoonful on to the edge of your plate. Perhaps he keeps 
a diamond-pointed salt-box in his pocket, and offers you a pinch 
now and again. Altogether the proceedings must be very awful. 
How are you to tell your crack stories, or retail the newest little bits 
of gossip you may have picked up in the park, or at the club, or in 
your stall at the opera? Suppose you were to find yourself (quite 
innocently) talking scandal about Queen Elizabeth. Suppose you 
ventured to say anything about the wig, or the waistcoats, or the 
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white-kid pantaloons, or the deserted, calumniated, and outraged 
consort of George IV. There are yet Yeomen of the Guard, there 
are yet deep dungeons beneath the castle moat; and it would be a 
shocking thing to find yourself, for the offence of repeating that which 
you deemed to be a harmlessly humorous anecdote, suddenly collared 
by a couple of Beefeaters, and hurried off to the black hole, with 
bread and water by way of dessert, and a neat suit of shackles as a 
chasse café. Now music at dinner averts from you the peril of all 
such contretemps. You have only to eat and drink as much as the 
servants will give you—I apprehend that they don’t let you have 
much, and that it would be high treason to slip half-a-crown into a 
retainer’s hand ‘ to take care of you,’ as you sometimes do at a public 
dinner, when you wish the waiter to bring you a double portion of 
ice-pudding, and to lay a couple of bottles of seltzer on the ground by 
your side. In any case, you will not go away starved. For the rest, 
were I invited to dine at the palace, I should very scrupulously hold 
my tongue. How could I venture to crack jokes, to bandy words, to 
chop logic with the blood royal? But if everybody under the rank 
of an R. H. were as mum as I, would not the banquet be on the 
whole about as lively as a table d’hdte of deaf-mutes? Ata lunatic 
asylum, indeed, I have dined very cheerfully. Everybody talked at 
once, it is true, and it was rather noisy; but thanks to the watch- 
fulness of the attendant warders, nobody threw anything. 

Did it never strike you (it is my ambition to let a little vein of 
philosophy run through this dull drossy ore of my discourse) that 
royal personages must needs have music at their feasts, not only to 
save their guests from embarrassment and discomfort, but to aid in 
tiding over the dreary time of their own state dinner hour? I say 
‘ state,’ for I have heard that some royalties have been accustomed 
to make their real dinner at two in the afternoon instead of eight, 
and at the former and more rational hour have regaled very heartily 
and merrily indeed on roast shoulder of mutton with onion sauce. 
But apart from such furtive indulgence in repasts not strictly sanc- 
tioned by etiquette, must not the royalties spend the major portions 
of their lives in a well-nigh intolerable state ofboredom? They are 
the salt and savour of the earth, it is certain; but must they not 
grow tired of being perpetually assured orally, in pictures and in 
print, that they are salt and savoury, or sweet and smiling? I have 
often wondered why princes and princesses were so inordinately fond 
of having their cartes de visite taken. To judge from the avalanches 
of cartes in the shop windows, the grand folks must spend half their 
time in a photographic studio; and at first I was inclined to think 
that vanity (a failing from which not even royalty is exempt) had 
something to do with this addictedness to being focussed. On re- 
flection it has occurred to me that photography must be a relaxation 
and a relief to overbored royalty. The deferential chat of the operator 
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may prove as amusing to the crowned head as the smirking gossip 
of the court barber used to be in old days. The operator must talk 
—how otherwise is he to tell you how to hold your leg, and on which 
leg to stand, and at what object pinned on the curtain by the side 
of his camera to look? And you must answer him too, all grand as 
you may be. Then he arranges the folds of your dress, or puts a 
book in your hand, or a flower between your fingers; and all these 
petty services and inevitable familiarities may be so many ‘ distrac- 
tions’ and ‘ délassements’ to the grandee oppressed with too much 
grandeur. An equal amount of relaxation may be obtained, you will 
say, by royalty patronising the painters and sculptors, and sitting to 
Sir Francis Grant or to Mr. Baccani for its portrait, and to Mrs. 
Thornycroft or to Mr. Boehm for its bust. Ay, but the painters and 
the sculptors, however faithful limners of canvas they must be, are 
all bound, in a greater or smaller degree, to be flatterers. It is the 
immemorial tradition of their craft; and they flatter that they may 
live. Nowroyalty, albeit accustomed to swallow with gracious com- 
placency about as much fresh butter as could be manufactured in the 
course of twelve hours by fifty atmospheric churns, may not be dis- 
inclined now and then, simply by way ofan alterative, to be brought 
face to face with the truth. In the photographic portrait you see 
yourself—wrinkles, crows’ feet, gray hair, double chin and all—and 
the revelation may be (only by way of a change mind) not only a 
solace, but salutary to much-beslavered royalty. 

Otherwise I can see nothing before the Basilius but a great 
desert of boredom, and to the Basileia a Sahara of ennwi more tedious 
still. The young prince may, it is true, occasionally give etiquette 
and pomp and parade and Gold Stick and Silver Stick the go-by; 
slip out of a back door of the palace, disguise himself in an Ulster 
and a wideawake, jump into a hansom, and make a night of it; not 
in the ordinary resorts of the Zophodorpides—he would be very soon 
recognised at Scott’s or at the Alhambra—but at some suburban 
music-hall, or say at Mr. Holland’s pleasaunce at North Woolwich, 
or (when there is an evening performance at the Tabernacle) with 
Mr. Spurgeon. Young princesses have not the same facilities for 
casting-off their grievous burdens. The phantom of etiquette en- 
compasses them, as if with a steel-ribbed corset; and, indeed, eti- 
quette may be qualified as the most exalted abstract idea of tight- 
lacing. The poor Princess Charlotte used to say that the happi- 
est half hour she ever passed in her life was when she ran away 
one morning from her papa and her governesses, tripped into a hack- 
ney-coach, and paid a stolen visit to her mother. She was dread- 
fully scolded for the escapade. Lord Eldon was horrified; the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury turned blue, and the horsehair in his wig 
became so stiff as well-nigh to lift the sanctified jasey from his 
cranium; and the Regent talked of bolts and bars, and bread 
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and water; but the princess had had her outing, and didn’t mind 
her scolding in the least. But this kind of thing cannot be done 
nowadays. There is too much publicity; there is too much cheap 
press, cheap illustrated periodical, cheap photography; there are too 
many railways, steamers, electric telegrams; there are too many 
people about. We are overcrowded, we jostle each other, we are in 
danger of being suffocated ; the royal drawing-room has degenerated 
into a disorderly mob; every street is blocked ; we want more light, 
more air—mehr luft; but in the midst of all the hubbub and throng- 
ing and confusion Royalty sits apart, isolated and alone, ‘like a fly 
in the heart of an apple,’ dwelling indeed in perpetual sweetness, but 
confined and dying in singularity. It is not a pleasant lot to be 
continually looking at the centres of courtiers’ pates—bald pates often 
—as their bodies, at an angle of forty-five degrees, are bent towards 
your highness. Surely you would like the creatures better if they 
stood erect, and looked you in the face, and talked like Men. Surely 
the photographer, fiddling at the flounces of your dress, or politely 
hinting that if your highness could contrive to look a little more 
lively it would be all the better for the ultimate appearance of your 
photograph, must be a pleasanter sight to look upon than a perpetuity 
of Lord Chamberlains wriggling and shuffling @ reculons in your 
path. What advantage is it to you to live on the very best, to wear 


. the finest clothes that tailor or milliner can fashion, to sit in the 


imperial tribune at the shows or the functions you may deign to 
attend ; to hear the crooning murmurs of the gladiators, flatterers 
even in the throes of death, amidst the blood and dust of the amphi- 
theatre, ‘Ave, Cesar, morituri te salutant’? How you must hate 
your purple and your diadem sometimes, and long to be a prize- 
fighter, even with the constant chance of being pounded to death by 
your brother pugilist’s fists, or caught in his reta, or transfixed by 
his harpoon! You, a modern and constitutional highness, may be 
in more uncomfortable ease than the Cesars of old Rome, for they in 
many cases had not been born to the purple. They had been com- 
mon soldiers, farmers, shoddy contractors, and what not. Constan- 
tine had been a police-constable, Vespasian a bill-discounter. Some 
modern Cesars, too, have passed an apprenticeship to Bohemianism, 
and debts and billiards and happy independence, ere they came to 
the throne. Louis Napoleon lived in mean lodgings, went ‘tick’ 
with Mr. Sams for his opera-tickets, and had frequent dealings with 
the pawnbrokers. But you have always been Cesar. You did not 
know a time when you did not live on the very best, and wear the 
handsomest garments, and have the ‘ prime cut,’ so to speak, of 
every joint that an obsequious world could cook for you. Must it not 
all be a desperate bore sometimes? 

Joseph of Austria said that ‘royalty was his trade,’ and Kaiser 
Joseph was a philosopher. Still, it is a wearisome trade in which 
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there are no slack days, no beanfeasts or ‘ wayzgooses,’ no opportu- 
nities for indulging in the delicious because illegitimate pleasures of 
St. Monday. We might be much more tolerant of the shortcomings 
of royalty if we only knew how desperately hard royalty is bound to 
work at that most body and mind exhausting of all tasks—the task 
of doing nothing. ‘Nothing!’ Snobbishness may exclaim with a 
squeak of indignation. ‘ Do you call declaring exhibitions to be open, 
taking the chair at public dinners, inaugurating embankments, and 
laying the first stones of asylums for idiots nothing?’ Ido. Given 
the money of the capitalist and the strong arm of the labourer, all 
these works might be achieved without any ‘opening’ or ‘ inaugura- 
tion’ at all. Nobody ‘ opened’ the printing-press, nobody ‘ inaugu- 
rated’ the steam-engine, nobody laid the first stone of the electric 
telegraph, nor was graciously pleased to declare photography a 
success. 

Thus I opine that the grander you are, the more you will need 
music at dinner-time. If you be royal, you must have it; if you be 
very rich, you may keep a private band for ostentation’s sake; but 
if your means are only moderate and your desires reasonable, the 
only music you will want at dinner will be the lively converse of 
your guests, the pleasant clinking of glasses, and the pleasanter 
prattle and laughter of the children when they come in to dessert. 
By no means omit grace, both before and after meat; but don’t 
pray against anybody. 














A WHOLESALE EMPORIUM 


Unuappy is the man who, having no interest in yarns or shirtings, 
is doomed to spend an idle day in Manchester. It was the ennui of 
such a day that drove us to the purpose of acquiring a little useful 
information. The courtesy of the town-clerk supplied us with a num- 
ber of cards of introduction to various hives of industry, and amongst 
other places we visited a Manchester warehouse. A tall urbane 
gentleman did the honours of the establishment, and as far as we 
can we will reproduce his description of this wholesale emporium. 
‘Yes, sir; the warehouse of our firm is a very noble building, 
erected at an immense expense by one of the first architects of the 
day, not many years since. The general effect, you may observe, is 
grand. Flowers and fruits are sculptured over the tops of the win- 
dows, and the main doorway is festooned with garlands, in stone, of 
roses and other vegetable productions, which have a very noble ap- 
pearance. Still more satisfactory are the long rows of windows stretch- 
ing out on either side, their upper parts shaded by blinds of blue 
paper ; for too much light injures the appearance of our white goods, 
and a blue tinge sets them off to advantage. At the farther end is 
a large opening, the hovel as we call it, where the carts back in, and 
the goods are loaded upon them. We're a little more advanced than 
your London people, who load their goods from the footway. This 
hovel is connected with the steam crane and other devices for load- 
ing and unloading goods. Entering the warehouse through swing 
doors, the upper parts of massive plate glass, you come at once into the 
middle of the business. The building is divided into three sections, 
each of which, when the warehouse is shut up, is cut off into fire- 
proof compartments by great iron doors. Including the cellarage, 
there are six floors or flats, to all which there is access by one cen- 
tral staircase. Each of the three compartments is pierced by a well- 
hole, as we call it, a large opening from top to bottom of the place 
occupying perhaps half the area of the compartment, and covered 
by an immense skylight. The central well-hole is the largest and 
contains the staircase, a regular Jacob’s-ladder, open from top to bot- 
tom ; so that standing on the lowest floor you can see hosts of—not 
angels, indeed, but what we had a good deal rather see—customers, 
ascending and descending. Round the well-holes the counters are 
arranged, there are also counters by the windows; but, on the whole, 
the light from the well is better and more uniform. The sides of 
the compartments are covered with fixtures suitable for the arrange- 
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ment of the various classes of goods. As a rule, the light goods 
are placed in the top rooms. In the cellar we have shirtings, cali- 
coes, linen goods ; on the basement, haberdasheries, hosiery, and so 
on; on the next floor, stuffs, alpacas, and woollen cloths; silks and 
lace goods above that; then ribbons, shawls, artificial flowers, and 
such gay things as want plenty of light to show them. 

‘ Although one of the principals of the firm, I am obliged to be 
in attendance pretty early. Every other week I am present to open 
the warehouse, on the alternate week to see it closed. At half-past 
seven in the morning I meet the porter with the keys. We deposit 
them at the police-office at night; a very capital arrangement, as in 
case of thieves or fire there is no running about here and there for keys. 
By the time the doors are open the second cashier arrives with the 
letter-bag, of which I keep the key. The letters are turned out on 
the table in my private office, and I set to work to open them in his 
presence, and distribute them. All remittances I initial and note 
on the letters. Any case of wrong advice or omitted enclosure I 
lay aside for immediate attention. The head cashier is now in at- 
tendance to receive the remittances, also the head of the order 
department to take those letters which contain orders, as well as the 
travellers’ sheets. Having finished the letters, I have a moment’s 
leisure, which I will occupy by showing you the various executive 
departments. 

‘Here, at the farther end of the building, is our entering-room, 
a long bare place full of skips or baskets on runners. Through this 
all goods pass which are bought by our customers personally. Here 
they are collected, and here the initial process of book-keeping com- 
mences. Here too customers give directions for the forwarding 
of the parcels. Here we, to use a sporting phrase, enter our young 
dogs—our apprentices. They have to collect all the light parcels, 
and are kept at this till they know a little about the outside of goods 
and the ways of the place. A hoist descends into the entering-room, 
which is connected with the packing-room, to which we will next 
proceed. This room, you see, opens upon the “hovel.” It is fur- 
nished with hydraulic presses and stands for packing bales. On the 
other side is the order-room, devoted to the collection and despatch 
of goods ordered by letter and by travellers. In both order and 
entering rooms are a number of clerks who make out the invoices 
and post the day-books. These clerks are the worst paid and least 
thought of in our establishment. A good packer gets better pay. 

‘The salesmen stand much higher than the clerks; but the 
crucial part of the matter is, of course, the buying-in. If we buy 
well we flourish ; failing that, notwithstanding all our prestige and 
system, we must wane. Hence, we pay our buyers exceedingly well, 
and give them a percentage on the profits. Two hundred a year is 
a large salary for a salesman, however long he may have served. 
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Twelve or fifteen hundred a year is not out of the way for a good 
buyer. He occupies too a very independent position; he goes 
here and there, his expenses paid at a liberal rate, hampered by very 
few restrictions. 

‘To become a buyer is the acme of the salesman’s ambition, but 
it is few indeed who can succeed in reaching that point. It requires 
an amount of technical instinct rather than knowledge which the 
utmost painstaking cannot necessarily attain. All the Christian 
virtues may flourish in a man’s character, and the utmost industry 
and zeal, and yet he may never make a buyer ; whereas I have known 
sundry excellent buyers who, failing in many of those respects, were 
yet worth their weight in gold. 

‘ As you are now acquainted with the machinery of our warehouse, 
it is time that you should have a look round at whatis going on. It 
is a busy day, we will say. The big glass doors are constantly on 
the swing ; men come in and go out looking neither to the right nor 
the left. There is a clatter of footsteps on the stairs, a diffused hum 
of busy employment throughout. That gentleman you see walking 
about, looking here and there, now shaking a customer by the hand, ~ 
now speaking to one of the young men, is a colleague of mine, our 
Mr. Walker, and occupies a position analogous to the ‘‘ walker’’ in a 
shop ; he is civil to customers, has interviews with people who come 
on various matters of administration, keeps a general eye on the 
employés, occupies himself with their character and abilities. He 
has little clerical work to take up his time, and he is free to attend 
to the general conduct of affairs. He busies himself also to a certain 
extent with the characters of our customers. I remember to have 
read somewhere or other an account of a Manchester warehouse which 
described a system of espionage kept up on customers. A tradesman’s 
credit would be shaken, it was said, if he went to have a game of bil- 
liards or spent his evenings at an inn. I don’t believe in the existence 
of any such system. I have been in the trade for many years, and 
know of nothing of the kind. I don’t say but what commercial men 
discuss their customers among themselves, and that if there were any 
sinister rumours about a man we might probably hear of them through 
our travellers ; but that simply means that we keep our eyes and ears 
open like other people. At the same time, we take in the trade lists, 
as they are called—printed lists of everybody who has given a bill of 
sale or had a judgment against him at any of the courts oflaw. We 
have also lists of the county-court judgments, which contain the names 
of every one who may have had a verdict against him for ten pounds 
or upwards. These latter lists, by the way, are largely circulated 
amongst retail tradesmen also, who have in the same way an eye to 
the responsibility of their customers. On these lists my friend 
Walker keeps a look-out. Mr. Walker, you will observe, has a good 
deal of eloquence and action. No! he doesn’t stand outside and drag 
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customers in by main force. I’ve heard of such things being done 
among the minor traders—hookers, they call them—but that sort of 
thing is going outa good deal. Yes, I’ve heard of a judicious hooker, 
but never met one; they are mostly given to drink, I think. There 
are other kinds of hookers, by the way; you mustn’t mix up with 
them—men who make up lengths of cottons and muslins into pieces, 
hooking them on to sharp hooks like shoemakers’ awls. 

‘Now I must hand you over to Mr. Walker, who has more leisure 
than I have just at this moment.’ 

‘ Yes,’ says Mr. Walker, with a flourish of his arms, ‘ this is a 
noble establishment, as you say. The business transacted here is im- 
mense. Here you may purchase anything from a shirt-button to an 
umbrella; anything that a draper may require for his stock—that 
is, if you are in the trade. Here, -for instance, stockings; these 
we buy mostly at Leicester ;. stuffs—Bradford is of course the great 
emporium for these; woollen cloths from Leeds and the West of 
England ; buttons, again, from Birmingham; ribbons from Coventry 
mostly ; silks from Norwich, Lyons, and elsewhere. Our buyers, 
sir, are everywhere. Yes, we buy from the manufacturers mostly, 
but not invariably ; sometimes there is another hand between us and 
the maker. Why shouldn’t our customers go to the manufacturers 
to buy? They can’t do it, sir. We can make our profits, and yet 
sell cheaper. Unlimited capital, sir, that’s the secret. Home trade, 
that is our staple; we do a little with Canada and the States, but 
we do not lay ourselves out for a large shipping trade. It is a very 
busy scene, as you observe; each one of us has business to attend to ; 
we are full ofit, and have little time to spare to gratify idle curiosity. 
At the same time, I shall be happy to give you any information in my 
power. As tothe gentlemen in our employment? Yes, some of these 
gentlemen we have brought up ourselves, as you may say, but not 
many. The retail trade supplies us with our best salesmen, men 
who know goods, and what a draper wants to buy as well as what 
they want to sell. As to getting a youth into our concern? Well, 
sir, I advise you against it. Far better put him in a draper’s shop. 
There he’ll get a knowledge of goods, sir ; touch ’em, handle ’em, dis- 
cuss their merits with ladies, and so on; get address too, and ‘‘ cheek,”’ 
which is indispensable. No, sir, your intelligent educated youth 
isn’t much good to us. We want a lad to knock about, and turn his 
hand to anything. Your genteel youth is always thinking about his 
dignity.’ 

A tremendous rush offeet. ‘ That signifies that it is one o’clock, 
and everybody’s dinner-hour. Mine too, sir, if you'll excuse my 
wishing you a very good-morning. Trouble? Not the least; too glad 
to have had an opportunity of showing you a Manchester warehouse.’ 
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WEDDED IN DEATH 
A Tale of the late American Whar 


BY JAMES ALEXANDER MAITLAND 


Ons evening, soon after the sanguinary battle of Antietam, I was 
sitting alone at the open window of my room in Broad-street, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, gazing listlessly at the passers-by in the busy street 
beneath. I had been smoking, and endeavouring to amuse myself 
by reading; but I had unconsciously smoked out all the tobacco 
from my pipe, and the hand which held my book had fallen to my 
knee. In fact I had sunk into a deep reverie. The stirring events 
of the past year—in many of which I had taken an active part— 
passed in rapid succession before my mental vision, like the scenes 
in a panorama, or rather, I may say, like a series of dissolving 
views, and now seemed more like the creations of fancy than the 
stern realities they had really been. Then my thoughts reverted 
to my far-distant home, and I wondered by what strange fatality I 
had come to be a participator in a struggle in which I had no real 
interest. Ithought how wildly improbable, nay, how impossible 
such a contest as was now raging would have been deemed by me, 
had it been foretold to me a few years back. 

I had accompanied a division of the Confederate army to the 
field in the capacity of a newspaper correspondent, with the nominal 
rank of lieutenant, and had been severely wounded in a night-raid 
made upon our camp by a party of Federal troops, and after having 
spent a weary period of four months in a Richmond hospital, I felt 
that I had experienced enough of the perils and vicissitudes of glori- 
ous war, and was awaiting a favourable opportunity to quit the scene 
of strife, and make my way through the Western States into Canada, 
thence to take passage for England. 

I was still deeply absorbed in my reverie, when there came such 
a loud and continuous tapping at the door of my room that I sprung 
up from my chair, and in so doing let fall both my book and my 
pipe, the latter breaking into half-a-dozen pieces. 

‘Come in!’ I shouted loudly; and my negro boy opened the door 
and presented himself with a grin upon his shining black visage, 
which caused his mouth to extend almost from ear to ear, and 
afforded a brilliant display of his glittering white teeth. 

‘ What on earth made you thunder at the door in that fashion, 
you rascal?’ I said angrily, as the negro stood, still grinning, at 
the door. ‘ Look at the mischief you’ve done, you scoundrel!’ I 
added, pointing towards the fragments of my favourite meerschaum. 
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‘I bring um letter fo’ massa,’ replied the negro. ‘ I knock two, 
tree, five time at de door. No come answer. Fo’ sho’, I tink, 
massa gone dead. Den I knock um loud fo’ rouse him.’ 

‘ Loud enough in all conscience. Why couldn’t you open the 
door instead of alarming the house? Where is the letter ?’ 

‘Him yere, massa. So’jer bring um. Say him wait for ans- 
wer,’ said the negro, now advancing and placing the letter on the 
table. 

The letter was awkwardly folded square, and closed with paste, 
and the superscription was in pencil. 

‘ Who can have sent me this ?’? I thought to myself, as I turned 
the clumsy missive about, and, as people are apt to do under such 
circumstances, foolishly sought to recognise the handwriting of the 
address instead of satisfying my curiosity at once by opening the 
letter and glancing at the signature. 

However, my endeavours to recognise the pencil scrawl were 
vain; so at last I tore the letter open and read the contents. They 
were brief, and, like the address, written in pencil, evidently by a 
feeble trembling hand. 


‘Dear Marshall,’ said the writer, ‘ come to the St. Charles Hos- 
pital to-morrow at the visiting hour—ten o’clock a.m. I am a 
prisoner, and desperately wounded. Come early as possible, and 
do not fail me, for the memory of old times. 


JAMES BurkE, 
‘ Lieutenant —th New York Regiment.’ 


‘James Burke!’ I exclaimed, and the letter almost fell from 
my loosened grasp as I read the well-known signature, and a flood 
of youthful and later-day recollections rushed to my memory. 

‘Is the messenger waiting, did you say, Pete?’ I asked of the 
negro servant. 

‘Iss, massa. Dough him in mighty hurry, him say.’ 

‘ Ask him to come up-stairs. No, stay; Ill go to him;’ and 
I preceded Pete down-stairs into the hall, where I found a Con- 
federate trooper in uniform. ‘ You brought this letter from the St. 
Charles Hospital ?’ I said interrogatively. 

‘ Yes, sir,’ replied the trooper, making a military salute. 

‘Do you know the writer ?’ 

‘No, sir. Iwas relieved from guard at the hospital half an 
hour ago, and one of the nuss-ladies—a terr’ble frosty young wo- 
man—arxed me to carry the letter to the address, and to be sure 
and deliver it and wait for an answer. She wor awful pale, poor 
thing, and seemed terr’ble cut up; so I said I would for her, and 
that I’d take back the answer.’ , 

‘You don’t know the gentleman who wrote the letter? You 
have not seen him ?” 
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‘Waal, no, sir, I hain’t. He’s one of the wounded Yankee 
officers as wor taken prisoners arter Anti-atam, I kalkerlate, and I’ve 
heern how he’s wounded terr’ble bad. That’s all I knows on.’ 

I tore a leaf from my pocket-book, and wrote in pencil: 


‘ Dear James,—I am sorry to learn that you are wounded and 
a prisoner. I hope, with all my heart, that your wounds are not 
serious. If I live, I will be at the hospital at ten o’clock to-morrow. 
I would go to-night if I could get admission. Depend upon me.— 


Your old friend, Epwarp MarsHALu.’ 


‘ Please to deliver that,’ said I, handing the paper, and a paper 
quarter-dollar to the trooper at the same time. ‘And say also that 
I will be sure to see the wounded officer to-morrow.’ 

The soldier made his military salute and exit, and I returned 
to the solitude of my room, no lenger to indulge in reverie, but to 
think sorrowfully of my former friend, now—nominally—my foe, 
lying sick, wounded, and a prisoner in a crowded unwholesome hos- 
pital. 

My astonishment, however, passed away when I came coolly to 
think the matter over. 

James Burke was a young Irishman of highly respectable and 
wealthy family, though he himself was poor, his father having been 
a younger son. He and I had been schoolfellows together for a few 
years in England, and after that I lost sight of him until about four 
years previous to the outbreak of the American War, when I met 
him by chance in Broadway, New York. Our former acquaintance- 
ship was immediately renewed, and we became intimate friends and 
almost constant companions. Our avocations, in fact, threw us 
much together ; for I was engaged on the New York newspaper 
press, amd he was gaining a respectable income by writing for the 
American periodicals, and also as an author on his own account. 
His abilities, which were certainly good, had already brought him 
into notice, and he had a fair if not a brilliant prospect in the future. 
His remarkably handsome person and his gentlemanly manners were 
also passports in his favour, and he mingled freely with the best 
society of New York. His chief faults were a lack of steady in- 
dustry, though he was energetic enough when the whim seized him; 
& proneness to extravagance; and an unconquerable pride of birth 
and descent, which led him frequently to treat with hauteur those 
whom he disliked, or whom he affected to consider beneath him. 
With those whom he liked, however, he was a great favourite, and 
I regarded him almost in the light of a brother. We confided almost 
everything to each other, though there was one subject upon which 
James Burke was silent and secret even with me. He never would 
say what was his reason for emigrating to America. He intimated 
indeed that he had not been urged by poverty, or by a desire to 
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better his condition, and, as he was candid and truthful, I believed 
him. But this was all he would confess relative to the matter ; in- 
deed he avoided the subject as much as possible. I had my own 
opinion, however, that he had quarrelled with his friends and family, 
and I half suspected that this quarrel had arisen out of wne affaire 
du coeur, and that he, with all his aristocratical notions, had wished 
to wed a young woman who, in the estimation of his friends, was 
his inferior in social position. I was confirmed in this suspicion 
from my knowledge that, with all the native gallantry peculiar to 
his countrymen, he appeared to be indifferent to the charms of the 
young ladies whom he met in society. He was agreeable and polite 
in his companionship with them, and that was all. His affections 
I believed to be preéngaged; for in one instance, at least, I was 
well aware that if he had thought proper to make the slightest ad- 
vances, he might have taken a bride from one of the most estimable 
and respectable families in New York. More than this, he con- 
stantly carried a locket about his person, suspended by a ribbon from 
his neck; and on one occasion—but on one occasion only—when 
his tongue was loosened by the effects of wine, he was so much 
more than usually communicative about home affairs that he showed 
me that this locket contained a miniature portrait, upon ivory, of 
one of the sweetest faces I had ever seen. On that occasion, 
too, he admitted that, though it was incumbent upon families to 
maintain their social position, and wrong in females to marry be- 
neath them in social rank, he did not consider that a man disgraced 
himself by marrying a woman who was his inferior in social posi- 
tion, provided her beauty and her moral and intellectual qualities 
were such as not to disgrace those among whom she would be ad- 
mitted as an equal. I believe that he regretted afterwards that he 
had shown me this portrait, for he changed the conversation when 
I referred to it ; but the peculiar beauty of the girl’s face made so 
strong an impression upon me that I believed I should recognise 
the original of the portrait wheresoever I might meet her. Some 
time before the commencement of the war I left New York for the 
Southern States, and though I corresponded for a short period with 
my friend, the untoward state of affairs soon rendered correspond- 
ence impossible, and I again lost sight of him until I saw him in 
the hospital the day after I received his brief letter. 

With the chivalrous notions that I knew him to entertain, how- 
ever, and with my knowledge of his partiality to military pomp and 
show, and his fondness for display, I was not surprised to find that 
he had sought for and obtained a commission in the Federal army ; 
though I was sorry to hear of his misfortunes, and sincerely hopeful 
that he was not so severely wounded as, somehow or other, I feared 
that I should find to be the case. 

This, however, I could not know until the morrow, and I slept 
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but little that night, and was restless and anxious until the hour 
drew near when I could obtain admission into the hospital. 

The next morning I was in the anteroom of the St. Charles Hos- 
pital some ten minutes earlier than the time appointed for opening 
the wards for the admission of visitors. The medical attendants 
were leaving the sick-wards, after having made their forenoon in- 
spection ; and occasionally one of the hired or the volunteer nurses 
would follow one or other of these gentlemen into the corridors, or 
the anteroom, to receive instructions, or to make some inquiry into 
the condition of a patient in whose welfare they were especially in- 
terested. 

‘What a very interesting-looking girl!’ observed a Confederate 
major, with whom I was acquainted, and who was sitting on the 
form by my side, waiting to see an invalid brother-officer; for the 
limited hospital accommodation did not permit of the use of separate 
hospitals for sick or wounded Confederates and Federals. 

The young woman, towards whom he directed my attention, was 
standing in the corridor near the open door of the anteroom, con- 
versing with one of the surgeons. She had moved slightly, and 
when I looked up I could only see the back of a tall, slender, and, 
as far as I could judge, gracefully-formed young lady. The next 
moment she moved away, and the surgeon passed through the room 
in which we were seated. 

‘One of the nurses, I suppose,’ I replied to the major’s obser- 
vation. 

‘One of the volunteer nurses, I guess,’ he retorted. ‘ That 
young lady’s no regular nurse, depend on’t; and she don’t look 
like a Southern lass, neither, with her fair complexion and hair, and 
blue eyes.’ 

‘ Some of the Southern ladies are very fair in complexion,’ I re- 
sponded. 

‘Yes,’ he continued, ‘ but fair hair and blue eyes aren’t common 
with our girls, and p’r’aps that’s why I like to see them. I’m an 
old man, and have got two lasses of my own down in Georgia, you 
know, as old as that young lady, so there’s no harm in my fatherly 
admiration.’ 

As the moment drew near when the doors of the sick-wards 
would be thrown open, fair faces, both elderly and youthful, were 
seen peering anxiously, yet timidly, into the anteroom, and scruti- 
nising the occupants. These I suspected to be volunteer nurses, 
who had been dispatched by anxious invalids, with whom they were 
acquainted, to report whether the visitors they were expecting had 
arrived. 

‘ There—there’s that young lady again, that I spoke of,’ whis- 
pered the major. 

I looked towards the door, and saw a young, ‘fair, blue-eyed girl 
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looking timidly from one to another of the visitors. Presently her 
eye caught mine, and for a moment she gazed earnestly at me, and 
then hurried away. 

‘Do you know the young lady?’ asked the major. 

‘No,’ I replied, ‘and yet I fancy I’ve seen her face before some- 
where. Perhaps I’ve met her in the streets, or maybe I saw her 
when I was in the Church-street Hospital myself.’ 

‘Because I thought it seemed like as though she knew you,’ 
answered the old major, with a sly look; ‘but,’ he added, ‘ she’s a 
real pretty girl, now, ain’t she ?’ 

I answered in the affirmative to the latter question ; but at this 
moment a voice cried, 

‘ Doors open to visitors !’ 

And there was a sudden and general movement from the ante- 
room. 

It now struck me for the first time that my poor friend had 
omitted to mention in his letter the number of his ward, and I had 
foolishly neglected to ask the number of the soldier who had acted 
as his messenger. 

I stopped short in the corridor, and looked around me for one of 
the hospital sergeants from whom I might obtain the requisite in- 
formation ; but the passage was thronged with visitors, and no ser- 
geant was to be seen. 

I felt a gentle touch on my arm, and, looking round, saw the 
young lady, whose beauty had attracted my friend the major’s ad- 
miration, standing by my side. 

‘I beg your pardon, sir,’ she said nervously and timidly. ‘I 
am one of the voluntary nurses ; and I thought, perhaps, you might 
have come to see Lieutenant Burke of the Federal army ?’ 

‘ You thought aright, madam,’ I replied. ‘ Lieutenant Burke 
sent me a letter last night; and I have called according to his re- 
quest, and my own desire, to see him. He omitted to mention the 
number of his ward in his letter.’ 

‘We—he, I mean, recollected that after the messenger had 
departed,’ replied the young lady. ‘That is why I come to seek 
for you. And—O, he will be so glad to see you!’ 

Then, a deep blush suffusing her previously pale anxious face, 
she went on, as if in apology for her eagerness. ‘ That is, I mean, 
he was so anxious and so fearful, poor fellow, that you would not 
be able to find him, that I could not do less than offer to seek you 
out. I thought you were the gentleman he was expecting when I 
saw you seated in the anteroom.’ 

Her voice was low, sweet, and gentle, and as I looked down into 
her fair pale face, suffused, as she spoke in trembling accents, with 
quickly-passing blushes, I thought I had never seen a more beautiful 
nor a more expressive countenance; and still, though I could not 
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conceive where it had been, I thought I had, somewhere or other, 
seen that fair face before. 

Ward No. 7, where my poor friend was located, was at the 
extreme end of the corridor, and when we had reached the door, my 
fair conductor said : 

‘You will find Lieutenant Burke, sir, in the furthermost cot, on 
the left-hand side. He will be glad to see you. But I will leave 
you now, and return to the volunteer nurses’ room.’ 

With a slight and graceful bow she turned away and retraced 
her steps, and I entered the long dreary hospital ward, with its row 
of narrow cots on either side, each occupied by a sick or wounded 
soldier, most of whose pallid bronzed faces were now lit up with a 
passing gleam of pleasure as they received and returned the greet- 
ings of the friends who had come to visit them. Still there were 
many poor fellows—some Confederate soldiers, whose friends were 
far distant or who had no friends to care for them, and some sick 
or wounded Federal prisoners—who lay quietly and passively or 
stirring restlessly in their cots, with no one to sympathise with 
them in their sorrows and sufferings, and no one to cheer them with 
kind words and bid them hope for better times, who, poor fellows, 
appeared almost as if they were outcasts whom none cared for nor 
pitied, amid the sympathising voices that were speaking around 
them. 

I passed along, as I had been directed, to the furthermost cot, 
in which I perceived the worn gaunt form of a man half sitting up 
and leaning back upon the pillows of his bed. He was gazing anx- 
iously around until his eye caught mine, and I for the first time 
saw his face. 

Could it be possible that that gaunt figure was James Burke, 
whom I had last seen in New York in the pride of health, strength, 
and youth? His luxuriant curling brown hair, of which he had been 
so proud, was cropped close to his head, his once fresh complexion 
was turned to sallowness, his cheeks were sunken, leaving the cheek- 
bones prominent, and his dark hazel eyes looked unnaturally large 
and bright with the fever that was consuming him. His nostrils 
were pinched, and his colourless lips, occasionally drawn aside with 
a spasm of pain, displayed his still white teeth, and added to the 
ghastliness of his visage. His breath came short and quick with a 
gurgling noise in his throat, and he kept one thin transparent hand 
pressed upon his breast, as if he were trying to force back the pain 
that every breath caused. The other hand he feebly extended to- 
wards me, and, as I seized the burning fingers in my grasp and 
gazed earnestly into his face, I recognised amidst all this wreck the 
once handsome features of my friend James Burke. 

‘My poor fellow!’ I said. ‘Indeed, I am sorry to see you thus.’ 

For some moments he made no reply. He seemed to be col- 
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lecting his strength to speak. At length he said, with a wan 
forced smile, every word that he uttered appearing to give him pain: 

‘ It—was—kind—of you—to come, Marshall, for—you know— 
we are foes—now. I—am—a poor prisoner—in an enemy’s— 
country.’ 

‘You knew I would come, Jem,’ I replied. ‘As to foes or 
friends, it is but from the mere force of circumstances that I am 
as Tam. And now I am anxiously looking forward to my return 
home from this unnatural strife, in which I feel no especial interest.’ 

‘I—know—I knew—you would come. I was—jesting’ (jest- 
ing in his condition !)—‘ and—I—wish, with all ny heart—that— 
I—was—looking forward—to home—for—for Ellen’s sake—poor 
thing.’ 

But why should I feebly endeavour to convey an idea of the 
forced spasmodic manner of my poor friend’s speech, which at the 
best can only be painful to my readers ? What few words he sub- 
sequently spoke I will render naturally, leaving the reader to ima- 
gine the real style of his utterance. 

‘You will live to see home yet, my dear fellow,’ said I, striving 
to speak hopefully, though my heart misgave me. ‘ We shall spend 
many a happy day together on the dear old soil, talking over old 
times, when this will be mere matter of perhaps, after all, not alto- 
gether painful remembrance.’ 

‘Never, Marshall. No home on earth for me,’ he replied. ‘I 
could have wished it, but it is otherwise decreed; and this—this,’ 
and he pointed feebly to the long row of cots—‘ this is glory! The 
glory I have talked of and dreamed of—to be shot to death like 
a mangy cur, and be forgotten !’ 

I begged him to be calm and to speak as little as possible, and 
only of such matters as concerned himself in his present condition. 
For it was of no use to attempt to disguise the truth from myself. 
I saw at once that, unless by a miracle, he could never again rise 
from the cot on which he lay. 

‘You are right, Marshall,’ he gasped forth. ‘What matters, 
after all? This world is but a fleeting show, you know; and my 
days, perhaps my very hours, are numbered. I feel it here,’ and 
he pressed his hand tighter to his breast. ‘Don’t try to deceive 
me,’ he went on. ‘I can see in your face the doom that I feel in 
my heart. I have much to do and to say, and there is little time 
left to me.’ 

‘ How long have you been here, Jem ?’ I inquired. 

‘Three weeks—three long weeks,’ he gasped. ‘I was shot in 
the breast three weeks ago yesterday, and was taken prisoner at 
Antietam.’ 

‘Why did not you send for me before ?’ 

‘Only the day before yesterday I heard by chance that you were 
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in Richmond. But don’t speak of such matters. I have only time 
to speak of one thing. It is of Ellen. Ellen will explain all when 
Iam gone.’ 

He had previously mentioned the name of Ellen, and now a 
sudden thought struck me. I had thought when I first saw the fair 
face of the young volunteer nurse who appeared to take so much 
interest in my poor friend that I had seen the face somewhere be- 
fore. I was now certain that she was the original of the miniature 
portrait in the locket that James Burke constantly wore in his 
bosom. I intimated this. 

‘Right,’ he replied. ‘But I have no time nor strength left to 
explain now. When I am gone she will tell you all. She knows 
that I am dying, but she doesn’t know nor think that I shall die so 
soon as I feel that I shall. Listen: Ellen is going to wed me be- 
fore I am taken away from her, and we must be married quickly— 
to-morrow, or never. "Twas her wish. I tried to dissuade her at 
first, but she would not hearken to me, and now I am as anxious 
as she. [I live only for that. I believe, unless that hope had sup- 
ported me, I should have been dead—released from pain ere now.’ 

‘What can I do in the matter?’ I asked, horrified at the idea 
of a young lady, such as she whom I had seen and admired, wed- 
ding herself, in the fulness of her youth and freshness and beauty, to 
one who, however fondly she loved him, would be a corpse, at the 
furthest, within a few days, and who would leave her a widow ere yet 
she was a wife. 

‘ This—this,’ he gasped. ‘All is known. The doctor—the 
minister. All is arranged. To-morrow you must be here to give 
away the bride. Promise—promise, as you hope for the prayers of 
a dying man. Promise! Do not fail me now. ’Tis the last test 
of friendship I shall ask of you or receive from you.’ 

He was so eager and earnest, and so strove to impress his words 
upon me, that he taxed his strength beyond his feeble fast-waning 
powers, and the dark blood gurgled from his throat and dyed crim- 
son his pale lips, as he sunk back exhausted upon his pillows. I 
thought all was over, and stood gazing upon him terrified and 
horror-stricken. But he recovered himself after a few painful gasps, 
and faintly pressing his fingers against mine, for I still held his 
hand, he murmured: 

‘ You promise ?’ 

‘I do,’ I replied. 

‘Go now. Ihave spoken too much,’ he gasped. ‘To-morrow, 
mind. I shall live till then. All is arranged. Go and see Ellen.’ 

The visiting hour was at an end even as he spoke, for his utter- 
ance was so slow and so painful to him that our brief conversation 
had occupied a long time. I quitted the ward doubtful whether I 
should find my poor friend living on the morrow, and—God forgive 
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me !—almost hopeful, since death was so near at hand, and it was 
zertain that no human skill could save his life, that he would be re- 
leased from his pain and misery before the contemplated sacrifice 
was accomplished. Nay, I hoped that his mind had been wander- 
ing, and that his approaching marriage was but a phantasy of his 
imagination that would not and could not be realised. I was met 
at the door of the ward by the young lady who had been my con- 
ductor. 

‘You have spoken with him? He has told you?’ she inquired 
timidly, her voice trembling as she spoke. 

‘He has talked of strange matters with me, poor fellow,’ I re- 
plied. ‘ Your name, I presume, is Ellen—?’ 

‘ Ellen McDermott, sir,’ she replied. ‘James has told you of— 
of—my wish ?’ 

‘My friend has spoken of his approaching marriage. Poor 
fellow, I thought his mind was wandering.’ 

‘Not so, indeed,’ answered the young lady. ‘Allis arranged— 
everything. But when he heard that you were in Richmond he 
insisted that you should be sent for.’ 

‘And you really wish this marriage to take place, Miss McDer- 
mott ?’ I could not help putting the question. It seemed to me, 
as I gazed upon the beautiful girl, an outrage against common sense 
and propriety—a sacrifice that should be prevented. 

‘I wish it, sir,’ she replied, as haughtily as her lover had been 
wont to speak in former days, when he deemed that strangers were 
interfering where they possessed no claim. ‘It was my suggestion, 
my desire in the first instance.’ 

But proudly as she spoke, and though her bright blue eyes had 
flashed fire, her spirits and her heart were almost broken, and after 
a brief pause, in which she vainly strove to suppress her tears, she 
added in a broken voice : 

‘He thought you were his best friend. He trusted to you, and 
now you will forsake him ?’ 

‘No,’ I replied, ‘I have promised to come at_this hour to-mor- 
row.’ 

‘Thank you. God bless you, sir!’ murmured the poor girl, with 
a grateful look. ‘I must go to him now. They are very—very 
kind—all of them; and since it has been known, they permit me to 
attend upon him throughout the day.’ 

She voluntarily offered me her hand, and, as I tookit, the tears 
fell hot and fast from her eyes. Then disengaging herself, she 
bowed, and passed into the ward I had just quitted, while I made 
my way, with a sorrowful heart, out of the gloomy structure beneath 
the roof of which lingered so much pain and misery. 

In the courtyard I met the surgeon with whom I had seen the 
young lady conversing, and with whom I was slightly acquainted. He 
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was a tall raw-boned man, from the back settlements of Arkansas, 
sufficiently skilful in his rude way, but rough in his manner and 
language, and uncouth in appearance. During the early period of 
the war the Federals and Confederates alike were so hard pressed for 
surgical and medical men to. attend to the sick and wounded, that 
they were glad to accept the services of any one who offered himself ; 
and since then, some of these men, ignorant and unskilful enough 
at first, have gained so much knowledge through terrible and painful 
experience, that they are now all that could be desired. I spoke to 
him of the poor patient in No. 7 ward. 

‘ Ah, the Yankee leeftenant you mean,’ he replied, ‘ or I calculate 
neow he’s a Britisher, or an Irishman, which comes to the same 
thing. Waal, his time’s a’most up; he’ll be a gone coon before to- 
morrow night, onless thar’s a mericle worked in his favour. He 
shouldn’t ha’ come here, he shouldn’t; sarves a Britisher right ef 
he gits an awk’ard shot when he don’t look fur it. What bis’ness 
had he jinin’ the Federals ?’ 

‘He’s an old and dear friend of mine, doctor,’ said I; ‘ and if 
the Britishers, as you call them, have no business to join the Fed- 
erals, they certainly have no right either to join the Confederates.’ 

‘ That’s a hoss of another colour, stranger,’ replied the surgeon. 
‘ And ef he’s a friend of your’n I’m sorry for him, for Jehoshaphat 
couldn’t save his life. I’m sorry for him, anyheow, fur the sake 
of that pooty gal that takes on so about him, and that insists upon 
marryin’ on him right off before he slopes. She’s anxious to be a 
widder, she is.’ 

‘You know, then, of this singular arrangement between the 
young lady and my poor friend ?’ 

‘Yes. I know all abeout it. She will have it, poor thing. 
But she must look sharp, for ef she don’t marry him to-morrow, to 
my thinkin’, she won’t marry him on this side o’ Jordan.’ 

The doctor stalked offas he spoke to attend to some urgent pro- 
fessional duty elsewhere, and I returned to my lodgings to pass the 
day and night in anxious thought respecting my unfortunate, un- 
happy friend, and in dread anticipation of the awful ceremonial in 
which I had solemnly pledged myself to take a prominent part on the 
morrow. I passed the day pacing restlessly to and froin my room, 
and sleep scarcely visited my eyelids during the night. When I did 
slumber for a few moments my dreams were horrible. May heaven 
pardon me if I sinned in so doing! But in spite of my true affection 
for my poor suffering friend, whose gaunt form and haggard sunken 
features were ever present to my imagination throughout the silent 
watches of the- night, I could not help a secret wish that I should 
hear on the morrow that he had breathed his last and found relief 
from his sufferings, and that thus the sacrifice that I trembled to 
contemplate might be prevented. 
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The dawn broke fair and unclouded, and promised one of the 
brightest days of the glorious autumn of America. A light gauzy 
haze veiled the fierce glare, and served to temper the warmth of the 
sun’s rays, and caused a delicious languor to pervade the atmosphere, 
and a gentle westerly breeze faintly stirred the gorgeously-tinted 
foliage of the forest trees, amongst which the birds flew to and 
fro, twittering cheerily. Not a cloud was visible in the gray-blue 
autumnal sky, and the fields and lanes and hill-sides were clothed 
in fresh verdure, for the late equinoctial rains had revivified the 
grasses, parched and withered by the intense heats of summer, and 
had renewed the bloom of the wild-flowers in the hedge-rows and 
copses. Nature breathed peace, and rest, and quiet. But though 
the elements were at peace ; though a holy calm lingered lovingly 
on the face of nature, and from the lofty heights of the capitol at 
Richmond the fascinated gaze of the visitor might extend over miles 
of smiling Virginian landscape, adorned with dark sombre masses 
of forest trees, whose branches gently waved in the light cool 
breeze, and winding, glittering silver streams, and handsome villas, 
and lowly yet picturesque farmhouses and cottages, from whose 
chimneys the smoke curled gracefully upwards until it was blended 
with the light thin haze of the early morning atmosphere, while in the 
far distance the dim blue outlines of the Virginia mountains formed 
a fitting background to the enchanting picture ; yet was this tranquil 
loveliness false and deceitful as is the calm of the treacherous ocean 
in the Eastern seas, when the fierce typhoon is breeding, and may 
at any moment lash the still waters into rage and foam, and ingulf 
the proud ships that are sailing over their surface. The city, still 
apparently peacefully sleeping, was the abode of anxiety, grief, pain, 
and mourning, and woe unutterable. Few were therein who did not 
mourn the loss of some dear relative or friend; none who did not 
look with feelings of bitter anguish upon the present, or who did not 
look forward to the future with anxious fear, only rendered endurable 
by the spirit which had nerved them to face the dread conflict, and 
the unextinguishable hope which supported them, and never failed 
them even in their darkest hours. And the bright smiling valley, 
were it more closely viewed, would show marks ofruin and desolation 
scattered here and there, and the incendiary fires of civil war still 
smouldering, and rich harvests destroyed, and black and barren 
tracts which had been the scenes of strife between contending 
armies, and which might again become scenes of strife at any mo- 
ment; for the white lines that might be traced in the far distance 
were the tents which formed the enemy’s camp, in which legions 
of fierce foemen were resting upon their arms. The great God of 
battles alone knew what a day, what an hour might bring forth, 
or when the peaceful sounds which now met the ear—the bleating 
and lowing of the sheep and kine, the matin song of birds, and the 
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soft sighing of the wind—might be drowned in the noise of battle, in 
the thunder of guns and the clash of steel, the hoarse shouts of 
infuriated men and the neighing of war-horses, or the cries and 
groans of the wounded; when the clear waters of the glittering 
streams might be fouled and tainted with carrion, and tinged 
with human blood. Such had been the case, such might be, would 
be again. Such horrors as these ettach themselves to and sur- 
round a beleaguered city. 

The beauty of the weather had little influence to cheer my 
spirits and lighten my heart when I arose in the morning from my 
sleepless bed. Nor could all my negro boy Pete’s well-meant per- 
suasions induce me to partake of breakfast with my customary relish. 
I was anxious for the hour to arrive at which I had promised to re- 
visit my poor unfortunate friend, and yet I dreaded its arrival. It 
came round at last, and I set out for the hospital. It was the visit- 
ing hour, and the marriage was to take place immediately after the 
throng of visitors dispersed. The matter had been kept as secret 
as possible ; still it had, somehow or other, got noised abroad, and 
a morbid curiosity induced many people—particularly females—to 
beg for permission to attend and witness the sad ceremony. 

At the express desire of Miss McDermott, however, and with 
the perfect concurrence in her views of the hospital authorities, this 
permission had been accorded to very few—two or three only, with 
the exception of certain of the nurses—and these few were, with 
one exception, ladies who had taken an interest in the poor young 
girl and her dying lover. These persons had already assembled, 
and were waiting for the ordinary visitors to leave. In the court- 
yard I met the surgeon to whom I had spoken on the previous day. 
I inquired how Lieutenant Burke was, and whether there was any 
improvement or otherwise in his condition. 

‘ He is living,’ was the surgeon’s sententious reply. 

‘ You have seen him to-day ?’ I asked. 

‘ Twice, stranger ; but I calculate heow nothin’ that I could do 
would help him any. So I told ’em tew gin him what he wanted.’ 

‘ There is no prospect of his recovery ?’ 

‘ Waal, neow, that air a question tew ask,’ replied the doctor, 
looking at me with an expression of contempt. ‘ He wor hit in the 
chest with a minie-ball, and I expect I never heern of a chap that 
wor hit with a minie-ball in the vitals that did git over it. Thar’s 
a quarter of an ounce of lead in his chest neow; ef he’d been hit 
ever so little lower down he’d ha’ been a gone coon at onest. I 
knowed when I seen him that it wor all up with him. ’*Tworn’t no 
use bringin’ him tew hospital.’ 

‘ Have you seen Miss McDermott ?’ 

‘What, the gal? Yes, I seen her for a minit this mornin’ ; 
but I expect heow she’s keepin’ herself close till arter the affair’s 
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over, and ef she ain’t a widder afore to-morrow night at furthest my 
name b’ent Luther Twining, from old Wisconsin. Mark my words 
neow, stranger !’ 

‘ Pity, since the poor fellow must die, that she should become a 
wife,’ I thought to myself as I turned from the surgeon, whose style 
of conversation, though he meant no harm, was not agreeable. 

In the course of half an hour a grave elderly gentleman, with a 
surplice hanging over his arm, passed into the hospital. Some per- 
son present said that he was Mr. Denton, one of the military chap- 
lains, who had promised to officiate on the occasion of the dread 
ceremony, and in another quarter of an hour the witnesses present 
were requested to hold themselves in readiness, and a hospital ser- 
geant touched me on the arm and informed me that I was expected 
in ward No. 7. 

I went thither, and found that Lieutenant Burke had been re- 
moved from the cot he had occupied on the previous day to a recess 
at the end of the ward, where he was placed apart from the rest of 
the patients. Miss McDermott, the clergyman whom I had seen 
enter the hospital, and who now wore his surplice, the surgeon, and 
some of the lady nurses, and a gentleman and two or three ladies 
who were strangers to me, were grouped in the recess, talking in 
whispers with one another. My poor friend was seated, leaning 
against the pillows of his bed, as I had seen him the day before. 
But ill as he then appeared—great as was the shock I now experi- 
enced on seeing him—he looked far worse to-day. The impress of - 
death was stamped on every lineament of his visage. His features 
seemed to have shrunk, and his eyes, unnaturally large, instead of 
glittering with the light of fever and excitement as they then did, 
seemed now to be covered with a glassy film, like those of a corpse. 
He recognised me as I drew near, and feebly indicated that all but 
Miss McDermott and myself should leave the alcove. 

The party retired. Miss McDermott stood close to the cot, 
holding one of the hands of her dying lover in her own. With the 
other hand he beckoned to me to approach the cot, and again pressed 
the hand against his chest, as if the pain he experienced when the 
pressure was withdrawn were unbearable. 

He tried to speak ; but his voice now utterly failed him, and he 
could only express himself in feeble whispers. I leant over his cot 
and placed my ear close to his lips. 

‘ Ellen,’ he whispered, ‘should need help—trust to you—pro- 
mise ?’ 

I understood what he intended to say, and replied that if Miss 
McDermott should ever stand in need of any assistance that I was 
able to afford, I would render it for her sake as well as for his own. 

‘In England—lIreland—if necessary,’ he added, after several 
vain attempts. 
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I was somewhat at a loss to divine his meaning; but at length 
it struck me that he alluded to his approaching marriage, and that 
he wished me to promise that ifthe marriage were disputed, or if it 
should be necessary to bring forward proof that it had taken place, 
whether such proof were required either in England or Ireland, I 
would come forward with that proof. I asked whether this was his 
meaning, and he bowed his head slightly, and whispered, 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘IfI am living, and such proof should be necessary anywhere 
or at any time, I will, after I have witnessed the marriage, come 
forward in person if it be requisite so to do; or should that be im- 
possible through unforeseen circumstances, or should I be no longer 
living, I will take such precautions that the needful proofs shall be 
readily attainable.’ 

He smiled faintly, and seemed satisfied. I saw his lips move, 
and again bent my head. 

‘ Let them make haste now,’ he whispered. ‘ There is no time 
to spare. The end is near.’ 

Miss McDermott still stood holding her lover’s hand in her own. 
Her eyes were tearless; but her face was pale, and her lips tightly 
compressed, as if she were forcibly endeavouring to suppress the 
evidence of the conflict of feeling that was at work within her bosom. 
I glanced at her face, and she slightly nodded, as if she understood 
and accepted my meaning. 

I therefore stepped beyond the alcove, and told the chaplain 
that my friend was ready and anxious for him to proceed with the 
ceremony, and he, with the rest of the party, returned to the alcove. 
Miss McDermott, who bore herself heroically under the terribly try- 
ing circumstances, produced a plain gold wedding-ring (I subse- 
quently learnt that this ring had been purchased in Ireland years 
before, and presented by James Burke to Miss McDermott, to be 
retained by her as a guerdon of their mutual love and constancy 
until their wedding-day, whensoever that day might be), and the 
chaplain proceeded to read the marriage ritual of the English Church, 
to which both the bride and the bridegroom belonged. 

It was a painfully touching scene. The dark gloomy ward of 
the hospital, filled with sick and wounded patients, some of whom 
were as near death’s door as was he who was now one of the prin- 
cipal actors in a solemnity with which we are accustomed to asso- 
ciate scenes so widely different, and to anticipate long life and 
wedded happiness for the principals instead of speedy death in one 
case, and immediate widowhood in the other; the grave faces and 
sober garments of the wedding-party—for, independently of the sad 
occasion upon which they had assembled together, there was not, 
perhaps, one solitary spectator who had not his or her sorrows to 
grieve over, and the times as well as the occasion were unsuited to 
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bridal garments; the serious sad voice in which the chaplain read 
the beautiful and impressive ritual, which would have better suited 
a graveyard than a bridal chamber, but which was suited to the oc- 
casion ; and, above all, the corpse-like aspect of the bridegroom, and 
the pale face and white compressed lips and trembling limbs of the 
loving beautiful bride, whose eyes looked love unutterable, but who, 
with all her heroism and her brave resolve to control her feelings, 
was unable altogether to conceal the pangs that lacerated her heart. 
When the ring was placed by the dying bridegroom on the finger of 
his bride he did not again let go her hand, but held it in his own 
until the benediction was pronounced. Then he spoke aloud for the 
first time that day. 

‘ My Ellen—my bride—my wife—at last—for ever!’ he gasped 
forth, and at the same time extended his arms. 

‘ My husband—my dear husband, in life or death!’ murmured 
the bride, in response to her husband’s words. 

Her enforced firmness gave way, and with a burst of agonising 
tears she threw herself into her husband’s extended arms, and sobbed 
aloud upon his bosom. 

The arms of the dying man closed gently around her, and never 
relaxed of their owner’s accord. His head fell back heavily upon 
his pillow. There was a faint struggle, almost imperceptible; a few 
gasps for breath ; a gurgling in the throat ; and James Burke, the 
newly-wedded husband, was a corpse. 

The surgeon, who had watched him narrowly, was the first to 
perceive that he had died in the act of giving his wife his first and 
last wedded embrace. 

‘I expected ’twould be so,’ he said, with a look of pity, and in 
a tone of deep feeling, such as I had never before seen him manifest. 
‘A wife and a widder on the same day, the same hour, the same 
minit! Waal, waal, thar’s queer things in this soreiful world. 
Take care on her, ladies, some on you; she needs your help more’n 
mine. Look arter her when she comes tew, poor critter; and ef 
you du want me, you know whar tew find me.’ 

Ellen’ McDermott, or Mrs. Burke, as now she was—though he 
whose name she bore had passed away almost in the act of bestow- 
ing it—knew not of her husband’s death. The mingled excitement 
and secret anguish against which she had struggled had proved too 
much for her, and she had fainted on the dead man’s bosom. Her 
friends—and all who stood around were now the friends of the loving, 
hapless, widowed bride—gently removed her from the embrace of 
her husband’s corpse, and one of the ladies bore her away, still un- 
conscious, to her own dwelling. 

Sadly and sorrowfully I and the other witnesses moved away, 
and I undertook to provide my old friend and schoolfellow with a 
decent burial. Two days after his decease he was borne to the 
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grave in a burial-ground on the outskirts of the Confederate capital ; 
and at my expense, though subsequently the widowed bride insisted 
upon repaying me for that and for the cost of the funeral, a plain 
marble stone was erected at the head of his tomb, which bears the 
simple inscription : 

‘To the Memory of James Burke, aged 28 years.’ 

Several weeks elapsed before the young widowed wife became 
conscious of the death of him who, only in death, became her hus- 
band. She had taxed her strength and courage too severely. One 
fainting fit after another followed her removal to the house of the 
lady who had so compassionately taken upon herself the charge of 
nursing her, and a brain-fever supervened which almost brought her 
to death’s door, and threatened to send her to rejoin her husband 
in a better world. At length she began to recover slowly, and six 
weeks after the occurrence of the painful scene I have endeavoured 
to describe she intimated a wish that I, her husband’s friend, would 
visit her. 

I obeyed the summons, and found her pale and death-like, but 
lovelier than ever in the widow’s weeds, which she said should be 
her constant garb. At her earnest request I detailed the events 
attending the death of her husband ; for she said that all appeared 
to her like a confused yet frightful dream. 

Subsequently I called upon her frequently, and on one occasion, 
when I inquired, in fulfilment of my solemn promise to her hus- 
band, whether I could in any way be of service to her, she answered 
that she needed no assistance. 

‘But,’ she continued, ‘I promised James that I would explain 
to you at some future time that which may appear strange and mys- 
terious to you; for though I did not think he would be taken from 
me so soon after I had plighted my vows, I knew he would not be 
with me long, and in fulfilment of my promise I will tell my story 
now. Did James ever mention my name to you ?’ 

‘No,’ said I, ‘but I partly suspected what I have since discovered 
to have been true.’ 

‘It was like him,’ she replied. ‘He was always reticent in 
relation to his family affairs, even with his best and dearest 
friends. 

‘My dear husband’s father was an officer in the British army. 
He died while James was still an infant, and his wife soon following 
him to the grave, James was left an orphan, solely dependent upon 
his uncle Lucius, who was a large landed proprietor in the west of 
Ireland. 

‘ His uncle sent him to school at a proper age, and promised to 
provide for him, though Mr. Lucius Burke had several children of 
his own. But he was a very proud man, and was unwilling that any 
one of his name and family should struggle in poverty, or sink down 
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into a lower sphere of life. Therefore, that he would have suffi- 
ciently provided for my dear husband, had James obeyed his dictates 
and assented to his will, I have no doubt. 

‘James was about seventeen years old, and had just returned 
from school in England, where he first met with you, when I first 
saw him at a ball in Limerick. I was a nursery governess in the 
family at whose house he visited, though I was then but fifteen 
years old; but I was tall for my age, and many thought me to be 
older than I was. We met each other often, subsequently, during 
his short stay in Limerick, and became strongly attached to each 
other. 

‘ James was to go to college in Dublin for two years, and it was 
his uncle’s wish that at the expiration of that period he should study 
for the legal profession. He would have preferred the army, but 
he deferred in this matter to his uncle’s views. In course of time 
he went to Dublin, and a month after his arrival at the capital the 
family with whom I was established quitted Limerick and took the 
lease of a house at Kingstown near Dublin. James’s previous inti- 
macy with this family was a sufficient pretext for frequent visits, 
and thus we were again thrown almost constantly together. 

‘ The result was that we became irrevocably engaged, though it 
was settled between us that until James was established in his pro- 
fession our engagement should be kept secret. Then, however, we 
were to be married with or without the sanction of Mr. Lucius 
Burke. Had this arrangement been carried out, all might have gone - 
well. Mr. Lucius Burke, however, had other intentions in regard 
to his nephew. 

‘A few months after James was settled in Dublin, he was in- 
vited to visit his uncle at Limerick, and it turned out that the object 
of this invitation was to introduce him to a young lady, the only 
daughter of a gentleman of fortune, with a view to the engagement 
and subsequent marriage of the young couple. 

‘This young lady and James had been acquainted with each 
other from childhood. She would eventually inherit her father’s 
estates, which lay contiguous to those of Mr. Lucius Burke, and 
this projected marriage would, consequently, eventually bring the 
entire property into the Burke family. In fact, it appeared that 
the preliminaries had been already arranged between the uncle on 
one side and the parents on the other, and the young lady herself 
had expressed her willingness to obey the wishes of her parents. I 
should have mentioned that, though Mr. Burke had several children, 
he had only one son, a child six years of age, who would inherit the 
entailed estates. As, however, he possessed considerable influence 
with the Government, and was really very fond of his nephew, he 
had both the means and the desire to start James advantageously in 
life. Hence his wish to promote this marriage. If James and I 
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had never met, what misery had been spared to us both! Now— 
now, when it is too late, I wish that Providence had otherwise or- 
dained. I wish, yes, I wish, with all my heart now, that dear 
James had proved false to his plighted vows, for his own happiness’ 
sake. The weight of misery would then have fallen upon me alone, 
and I could have died for his sake. What amI saying? No, he 
would have been perjured then— guilty in the eye of heaven! I 
should have released him from his vows; I should have refused to 
ratify my own. He might then have been happy in course of time, 
when my faithlessness was forgotten, and I—but I will not dwell 
upon this painful subject. I was selfish in my love, and he was 
true to the last. Always frank and outspoken, when his uncle spoke 
of the project he had formed, James confessed at once that he could 
never marry the young lady; his uncle demanded to know the 
reason; he said that he was already engaged, and could not and 
would not break his plighted troth. High words arose between them, 
for both uncle and nephew were hot-tempered, and at length Mr. 
Burke made some contemptuous allusion to James’s mother. Captain 
Burke, my dear husband’s father, married an amiable young lady, 
who was however far beneath him in birth, and Mr. Lucius Burke 
said that his brother had disgraced himself and his family by a low 
marriage, and had sunk into poverty and degradation in conse- 
quence. 

‘ «* Not into degradation !’’ James fiercely replied. ‘‘ My father, 
sir, did honour to his family when he married one who, if their in- 
ferior in fortune, was far their superior in all besides; and if he 
suffered from poverty his son can do the same. At all events he 
henceforth renounces all connection with those who dare to speak ill 
of his mother.” 

‘ Recriminations followed on both sides, and finally James quitted 
his uncle’s house, declaring that henceforward he would seek his own 
fortune, and would accept no aid from an uncle whose present conduct 
and contemptuous language had cancelled all past favours. Mr. 
Lucius Burke was equally violent and angry with his nephew, and 
they parted never to meet again on earth. 

‘ James returned to Dublin and called upon me. 

‘ «¢ Dear Ellen,” he said, ‘‘ we are all in all to each other now ;” 
and he related all that had occurred at his uncle’s house. Then I 
ought to have persuaded him to return and apologise, and accede to 
his uncle’s wishes; but I could not, and did not. 

‘He quitted college, and determined to go to America and seek 
his fortune, or at any rate to seek such a competence as would enable 
him to send for me and make me his wife. We were both very 
young, and we agreed that there was plenty of time before us. 

‘Iwas not altogether dependent. My father had been a farmer 
in comfortable circumstances, and he had given me a superior edu- 
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cation; and though there was little left for me at the death of my 
parents—both of whom died before I was twelve years old—my 
aunt, who took me under her guardianship, and continued to keep 
me at school until I was fifteen, had signified her intention to make 
me her heiress. I mentioned this to James. His opinions of what 
constituted a competence were, however, widely different from mine. 
He laughed and said : 

‘ «* You know the old Scotch proverb, Ellen dear? It’s ill waiting 
for dead men’s shoon; and I don’t know but that it’s worse to wait 
for a dead woman’s. We are alike orphans; we will be each other’s 
world. I hope in a very few years to make a comfortable home for 
you in America; then I will come over and fetch you; and if mean- 
while the old aunt should die and leave you a trifle, why it will serve 
for my Ellen’s pin-money.” 

‘James came to this country, where you again met him. He 
did pretty well, but not—as he wrote me—-so well as he had expected. 
He needed some one to care for him; and at length, three years ago, 
he wrote me to come out to him, saying that he had modified his. 
opinions as to what was essential to maintain a home and a wife, 
and that, at all events, we should be happier together, even in com- 
parative poverty. When I received this letter, however, my kind 
old aunt was lying helpless on a sick-bed. I was her only relative 
in the world; I could not, dared not, leave her; it would have been 
base and cruel on my part. And then again, in that case, I could 
not expect that she would bequeath to me what little she possessed. 
I did not think that it was much, for I had an idea—whence obtained 
I know not—that her property was vested in an annuity which would 
die with her; still, if it was ever so little, it would be something, 
and would be useful to James. I wrote to this effect. The answer 
I received was that I was acting rightly. Intensely as he longed for 
our union, he could not wish me to forsake, on her dying bed, the 
aunt who had been a second mother to me. ‘‘ Such ingratitude,’ he 
wrote, ‘‘ I do not expect, nor should I like to see it in my Ellen.” 
He urged me, however, to leave Ireland immediately after the death 
of my aunt; but he laughed at the notion of being benefited by the 
property she might leave me. 

‘ My aunt, however, lingered much longer than had been ex- 
pected; she lived, though utterly helpless, and blind, and feeble in 
intellect, for years. 

‘ At length she died, and to my great astonishment I learnt 
from her will, which had been drawn out several years before her 
death, and before her intellect became impaired, and had been lodged 
with her attorney, that her money was invested in the funds; that 
she had never lived up to her income, but had saved for me and 
my future husband, and that the interest of her money now 
amounted to 3001. per annum; the whole of which, together with 
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the principal and her household furniture, her cottage and other 
property, she had bequeathed to me without reservation. I had 
continued to correspond monthly with James, and now I wrote to 
say that I should not wait for him to fetch me since he had waited 
so long, but that, as I had secured a tenant for my aunt’s furnished 
cottage, I should immediately sail for America, in company with a 
gentleman and lady of my acquaintance, and I hoped meet him in 
New York within a month. 

‘I playfully asked in a postscript what he now thought of the 
poor dear old lady’s pin-money ? 

‘ Alas, before my letter reached him he had accepted a commis- 
sion in the Federal army, and the first news I heard on my arrival 
at New York was that he had been severely wounded in battle, and 
taken prisoner by the Confederates, and was lying in hospital in 
Richmond, Virginia. I was overwhelmed with grief; it seemed so 
cruel that such a terrible mishap should occur just when fortune had 
smiled upon us after so many years of patience amidst much trouble 
and anxiety. For a short time I was incapable of action; I gave 
free vent to my grief; but I struggled to control my feelings, and 
speedily made up my mind as to the course I would pursue. The 
gentleman and lady who had accompanied me at first sought to dis- 
suade me from my purpose ; they said that it was impossible that 
I should succeed. But finding that Iwas not to be deterred by any 
persuasions or representations, -they kindly afforded me such assist- 
ance as was possible to them. I had read in Ireland of the volun- 
teer nurses, who, after the example of Miss Nightingale, ministered 
to the sick and wounded soldiers of the Confederate army in the 
hospitals at Richmond and elsewhere, and I resolved to emulate 
their zeal, and to travel to Richmond and seek to enrol myself 
among these Sisters of Mercy, and thus be enabled to nurse him 
whom I already regarded in the light of my husband, as well as to 
render such assistance as I could to others. 

‘I proceeded to Washington, but then my difficulties began. I 
was obliged to relate my story to some ladies of influence, and I soon 
found friends to help me on my way. I had obtained two letters 
from a Southern gentleman, in New York, introducing me to two 
officers of rank in the Confederate army, but the difficulty was to 
reach the Confederate lines. This difficulty was obviated by my 
new friends in Washington, and as I passed through the Federal 
camp I was treated with the utmost consideration and kindness. I 
then went boldly into the Confederate camp, trusting to American 
courtesy and the privileges of my sex, and was introduced to the 
officers to whom I had letters. The Confederates, in their turn, 
were equally kind and generous, and I was speedily forwarded to 
Richmond, furnished with instructions from the commander-in-chief 
to the authorities of the city, wherein they were directed to admit 
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me to the hospitals, and to afford me any aid that I might 
require. 

‘I went to the St. Charles Hospital, and saw my dear husband. 
I will spare you the details relative to our meeting in such a manner, 
after so long a separation. It is enough to say that then I could 
not believe that he was dying. No; not when he himself as- 
sured me that such was the case. At length, however, I could 
no longer deceive myself, and was compelled to acknowledge the 
fatal truth. 

‘«*My own dear Ellen,” said poor James, ‘‘ fortune has smiled 
upon us too late—too late, at least, for my happiness in this 
world. I pray God that you may meet me in a happier place ; 
but our union in this world, so long looked for, so patiently 
waited for, cannot now take place.” 

‘Tt shall!” I cried passionately, throwing myself into his 
arms. ‘It shall take place, James! I will be your wife in life 
or death! If heaven is so cruel as to take you from me now, 
as husband and wife will we rejoin each other in a happier world.” 

‘His eyes brightened and his pale face flushed as he feebly 
strained me to his bosom, and for a while we both remained silent. 
Then he endeavoured to dissuade me from my purpose. 

*«*My dear Ellen,” he said, ‘‘ why should you make this 
great sacrifice for me? It must not be, my own love. You 
have now the means of comfort and independence, and in all pro- 
bability many years of life and health and earthly happiness to 
look forward to. My death will grieve you sorely; but time will 
assuage that grief, and you will learn to remember me as the dear 
friend of your youth, who is awaiting the day when he shall wel- 
come you to the world where sorrow and pain and parting are 
unknown. And in days to come,” and here his poor feeble voice 
faltered, ‘‘ you will perhaps find one with whom you are willing to 
spend the remainder of your life in wedded bliss, and you may have 
children growing up around you to whom you may learn to take 
a melancholy pleasure in telling the sad story of your youth.” 

‘ «Never, never!” I cried. ‘‘I will wed none but you; and 
if you refuse me this sad comfort, you will refuse me the only 
thing that will enable me to support myself in my grief and de- 
solation, when—’”’ 

‘I could not complete the sentence; but again I felt the 
feeble pressure of his arms. 

‘ « Be it so, my own love,”’ he murmured faintly. ‘‘ It was for 
your sake I sought to dissuade you, not for my own. It is too 
great a sacrifice. But it alone can afford me happiness now.” 

‘From that time he sought no longer to dissuade me from 
my purpose, and as he grew weaker he began to centre all his 
thoughts upon our union. [I little thought his end was so near, 
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or I would have hastened the solemnity, and he would have had the 
consolation of knowing that his wife sat by his bedside, and minis- 
tered to his wants. One day he told me that he felt his end ap- 
proaching—that he had but a few days to live. He was greatly 
changed, and I read his doom in the face of the surgeon when 
he made his rounds. I nerved myself immediately to make pre- 
parations for our marriage. That same day he heard that you 
were in Richmond. I offered to write to you, but he would not 
permit me. ‘‘I will scrawl a line in pencil,” he said; ‘‘he will 
come to me sooner at my own request.” The note was written 
and sent, and you, my dear husband’s last best friend, know all 
the rest.’ 

I inquired whether the poor lady intended to return to Ireland. 

‘Not just now,’ she replied; ‘perhaps never. My lawyer 
will arrange all my affairs; and while this-cruel war lasts, I shall 
remain here, where my dear husband died, and where he sleeps 
in his humble grave. I-shall return to the hospital in a few days 
and resume my mournful duties as a volunteer nurse. ‘There are 
some still there, poor prisoners, who were my husband’s compa- 
nions in arms. J cannot better honour his memory, nor give his 
spirit more pleasure, if he be permitted to know what is passing 
on earth, than by seeking to alleviate the sufferings of those who 
were his comrades, as well as of those whom this terrible fratricidal 
contest has made, for the time being, his foes. J shall see no dif- 
ference between the sick and suffering, be they whom they may, for 
I am assured that such would be his wish were he present to advise 
me in my duties; and in my hours of relaxation I can visit my 
husband’s grave, and treasure up loving thoughts of him who lies 
beneath.’ 

In course of time, as soon as her health and strength were 
equal to the task, Ellen McDermott, or, as I should say, Ellen 
Burke, returned to her self-imposed duties, and enrolled herself in 
the corps of the Sisters of Mercy—that noble band of Southern 
ladies who sent husbands, brothers, lovers, and sons to the battle- 
field with their fervent prayers and blessings, and then voluntarily 
gave up the luxuries of life, the comforts of home, and, many among 
them, their most valued and cherished treasures, to devote their 
time and their means to the alleviation of the sufferings of the sick 
and wounded soldiers of the Southern army, to minister to their 
bodily wants, to read to them, to work for them, and to pray 
by the side of their cots. Nor did these Sisters of Mercy confine 
their attention solely to the sick and wounded soldiers of the South. 
They strove to banish feelings of enmity from their bosoms when 
they entered upon their holy avocations. The foes of their country, 
prisoners of war, stricken down by.sorrow and suffering, were, in 
their eyes, no longer foes, but suffering members of the same 
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great human family ; and many a dying Federal soldier, far from 
home and friends, has closed his eyes in death, listening to 
the last to the gentle voice that pleaded to heaven for pardon 
for the poor dying sinner, and for his eternal happiness; and has 
feebly murmured a blessing with his last breath on those fair minis- 
ters of peace and hope and comfort, who have withdrawn half the 
sting from the pangs of death. 

Several months elapsed before I was enabled to leave Rich- 
mond, and during that period I frequently visited sick and wounded 
friends in the hospital. And among the nurses there was one 
fair girl who ever attracted the notice and admiration of strangers 
by the beauty of her features—upon which a shade of tender me- 
lancholy habitually rested—the grace of her form, and the gentle 
assiduity of her attentions to the sick and suffering. The marked 
contrast between her mourning garb and her bright auburn tresses 
and deep blue eyes rendered her remarkable even among the host 
of equally fair and youthful, but generally dark-haired, black-eyed 
daughters of the South. 

That fair girl was Ellen Burke; and many a time have I 
seen a sick or wounded soldier’s eyes light up with pleasure, while 
his lips murmured a blessing upon her, as with a gentle smile, or 
a word of hope and encouragement, she passed by his cot on her 
errands of mercy. 

Around the humble grave of James Burke, in the little church- 
yard on the outskirts of the city, the grass grows fresh and green, 
with constant watering and care ; and during the next summer months 
after his death, flowers were kept in continuous bloom upon the 
fresh green sod. 

That fresh green grass and those blooming flowers owed their 
freshness and beauty to the unwearying care of Ellen Burke. 
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A Reminiscence of a recent Excursion 


BY THE EDITOR 


In Two Parts :—Parrt I, 





Ir was the end of May, and the hawthorns were fading in the Eng- 
lish hedges, when we started for our Irish holiday, restricted to 
a fortnight at the outside, and determined to make the most of our 
time. We left Paddington at 4.50 in the afternoon, a comfort- 
able hour, which enabled us to despatch the day’s business before 
starting. An express train carried us at a splendid rate, and at 
two o’clock in the morning we found ourselves at Milford Haven, 
where a few steps, chiefly under cover, brought us from the station 
to the boat. We had been supremely comfortable in our railway 
carriage, gadulging in a series of naps, but our surroundings now 
were positively palatial in character, and we woke up to admire the 
exquisite finish of the carefully-fitted saloon, where a well-laid 
supper-table was by no means an unwelcome spectacle after our 
nine-hours’ spin on the admirably managed Great Western. 

We were on board the Milford, one of the three new steamers 
built for the Great Western Railway Company, and most luxuriously 
fitted for passenger traffic. The marble-framed fireplace, with its 
encaustic tiles and shining steel fender ; the conifortable and roomy 
sofas, covered with dark-green velvet; the perfect finish of every 
panel and every moulding ; the circular hall, from which the numer- 
ous state-rooms open ; the broad and easy staircase, which it would 
be mockery to call a companion-way—all these claimed their share 
of admiration. One sighed for the fortune of a Westminster or a 
Rothschild, to be able to charter just such a boat for a pleasure 
yacht, and cruise gaily about the Mediterranean, with a run down 
the Suez, and across the Red Sea, to the spicy isles of Ind. 

A plentiful supper, and another series of naps on the green- 
velvet sofas, and, lo! it is a bright May morning, and we are steam- 
ing up the Suir, between sloping banks clad with verdure, and with 
cool gray mountains in the distance. At ten, or a little later, we 
are in Waterford, and speedily establish ourselves at the Adelphi 
Hotel, where we have large airy rooms, and a fine view of that ex- 
tensive quay which is the chief feature of the city, and of the green 
and wooded opposite shore of Kilkenny, where a couple of church 
spires peep out from among the foliage, and a villa here and there 
shows whitely upon the slope of the hill. 

Just opposite our windows, at the corner of the broad street 
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and the quay, stands the tower of Reginald the Dane—grim and 
gray and stony—one of the three original towers which used to 
stand at the angles of the city walls, enclosing a triangular area of 
fifteen acres. Rough and old as it looks, it has been reconstructed— 
‘ reédified’ is the favourite word here—within the present century, 
and is now occupied by the police. 

Waterford, founded by the Danes in the ninth century, has 
plenty of interesting historical remains, had we leisure to examine 
them. But our time is limited, and the sun is shining brightly on 
this city, whose Gallic name signifies the haven of the sun, so we 
charter a jaunting car, and drive up and down the quay and streets, 
seeing all we can in an hour or two. The quay is long and wide, 
the shops and warehouses well occupied, and with a sufficiently 
prosperous air. There is not that neatness or freshness of paint 
about the business premises to which our English eyes are ac- 
customed, but there is no appearance of squalor, or even poverty. 
The people seem comfortably clad and cheerful of aspect ; there are 
no ragged gutter children about the streets, and only here and there, 
leaning luxuriously against a doorway, basking in the sun, we see 
that typical Irishman who looks as if he had just walked out of a 
picture by Mr. Nicol. 

The women here, and indeed wherever we go, wear long black 
cloaks with capacious hoods, something like the cloaks worn by 
the women of Bruges, but rarely or never of silk. Seen from a little 
distance, these cloaks have a curious effect, for the women look like 
cowled monks stalking grimly along the street, or foregathering at 
a corner. We do not see many pretty girls during that drive 
through the wide airy streets of Waterford, with their tall straight 
houses, which have something ofa foreign look; but we do see 
plenty of pretty children—blue-eyed, bright-haired, rosy-cheeked, 
well-fed, and happy —and one grand-looking peasant woman of 
colossal mould, who looks like Coriolanus’s mother, and stands 
on the quay with a basket on her arm, gossiping for half an hour 
at a stretch, pending the departure of a steamer, in whose passen- 
gers she appears to have only the most fortuitous interest. 

The city explored, we cross the Suir, and drive along the 
country road on the Kilkenny side—-a hilly road, well wooded, and 
with a handsome mansion here and there standing far off the high- 
way in its well-kept grounds. 

Here, for the first time, we see the ferns which abound through- 
out the south of Ireland, more richly even than in Devonshire. 
Every hedge and bank is a natural fernery, rough blocks of 
stone heaped up as if with careful eye to effect, and the tender 
green ferns thrusting forth their innocent fronds from every corner. 
Here, too, we first hear the name of Malcomson, which is a power 
throughout Waterford, and far away to Kilkee’s rugged shore at the 
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western point of Ireland. The brothers Malcomson are merchants, 
ship-owners, manufacturers, land-owners, country gentlemen—‘ tout 
ce que vous voulez.’ To our ignorant ears everything seems to be- 
long to these fortunate brothers, of so many fine houses and well-. 
cared-for estates are they proprietors. 

This first day in Waterford is rather a lazy day, for we are not 
of the hard-working order of tourists, and perhaps waste a little of 
our time. We lay down the lines of our campaign, dine comfort- 
ably at the Adelphi, where Mrs. Keogh, the proprietress, treats us 
with as much care and consideration for our well-being as if we were 
her most valued friends, and comes to our rooms to see with her 
own eyes that chambermaids have done their duty, is careful to 
provide us with our cold baths, for which no charge is made in the 
bill, and proves herself altogether one of the best of hostesses. 

It seems curious to put our watches back half an hour to-night, 
and to know that when we get up at eight o’clock to-morrow morn- 
ing, Irish time, it will be half-past eight at home. The long 
evening strikes us too—more especially a little later on, when it is 
light till nearly ten o’clock. 

Next morning we start betimes on a jaunting-car hired from the 
livery - stables — altogether a superior order of vehicle, with less 
tendency to jerk one off face foremost upon the pavement or to 
send one flying at corners, than the ordinary street-car—to explore 
the sister watering-places of Dunmore and Tramore. We go to 
Dunmore first by a lovely road, which carries us past the finest 
suburb of Waterford—a road along the crest of a hill, and com- 
manding the river and the green slopes of Kilkenny for many a 
mile of rich and various country. It is almost a Devonshire land- 
scape, and the hedge-rows and ferny banks are in themselves enough 
to afford delight. The ten-mile drive is not a whit too long. About 
half-way we turn our backs upon the river, and now there are the 
hills on either side of us—a noble range—and at one point a lake 
spreading broad and blue under the blue sky. In all the ten miles 
we pass no such thing as a hamlet, only a homestead here and there, 
or a cabin cleanly whitewashed. Throughout the south of Ireland 
whitewash reigns triumphant, giving an external air of cleanliness 
which may not perhaps be fully borne out by the state of things 
within. The Hibernian mind seems to have a prejudice against 
stairs. Among all the cabins we see there is no such thing as a 
dwelling with an upper story. There is your street-door, and your 
single window on each side, and from the glance one can get within 
the general impression conveyed is of an interior composed of one 
room. But be the cabin ever so dilapidated, the thatch ever so 
weedy, there is one piece of furniture rarely wanting. This is a 
kitchen dresser big enough for a ten-roomed house, and amply pro- 
vided with crockeryware. This is evidently the altar of the Irish- 
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woman’s household gods. The cottages, if not luxurious, have a 
pleasing effect in the landscape—their white walls gleaming here 
and there among the universal green. 

Fertility is the chief charm of the scene. There is no high 
farming here—there are no bleak bare tracts of cornfield unshadowed 
by a tree; no hedgeless deserts of turnip or mangle. Small mea- 
dows with rich hedge-rows, where the pink and white hawthorns 
blossom abundantly—their bloom is at least a fortnight later here 
than in England. Low stone walls sometimes, but even the walls 
are made picturesque by their irregularity and the ferns and mosses 
which bind the rough stones together instead of mortar. It isa fact 
to be noted that Irish farmers have a passion for display in the 
way of gates. Instead of England’s humble five-barred gate of 
rough timber, we behold massive stone pillars and grandiose iron 
portals to meadows of half-a-dozen acres or so in extent. 

We go up hill and down hill, and then up hill again, the horse 
going splendidly—we never had a bad horse all the time we were 
in Ireland—and now Dunmore lies before us, a village that might 
lie in the palm of the famous Irish giant’s hand; a few white- 
walled cabins and villas scattered along a curve of the shore, a bright 
blue bay, a snug harbour, where a few mackerel-boats and a single 
yacht lie at anchor, a stone pier, and a green background of hill and 
wood. To our minds, Dunmore seems the most charming little 
seaside place in the world—very quiet, very lonely, very destitute of 
what is generally called ‘ attractions’ in a watering-place, but just 
the most tranquil lovable spot upon earth—a place where the world- 
weary spirit might find rest, the sick and tired recover health and 
freshness and bloom—a place full of sheltered coves for hardy 
bathers, and boasting a sandy haven under the boldly jutting cliffs 
which to children must be Paradise. There are numerous clean- 
looking cottages to be let—most of them entirely on one floor—at 
rents ranging from eight pounds a month to twenty. August and 
September are the fashionable months, and many of the houses we 
saw were already let for that season. 

We were sorry enough to leave tranquil Dunmore, but we had 
another ten-mile drive across country to the more populous and 
fashionable Tramore. 

This favourite resort lies upon the side ofa hill, and seen from 
the distance looks rather like Ventnor, but on examination is dis- 
covered to be less sophisticated. Here there are a fine hotel and 
plenty of houses, less primitive in their architecture than the one- 
story cottages of Dunmore. Here the wealthy citizen has built his 
villa, and walled in his three or four acres of well-kept: garden, the 
flowers growing as luxuriantly as in the Isle of Wight. Here there 
is a grassy terrace at the top of the cliff provided with comfortable 
seats for the idler, and commanding a noble sweep of ocean. Here 
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there are baths and all the amenities of civilisation, except a pastry- 
cook’s shop, for which one of our party, intent upon some light re- 
freshment, looked in vain. 

There is a railway from Waterford to Tramore with trains every 
hour, and the road between the city and its sea-coast suburb is a 
capital one ; indeed, all the roads in this part of Ireland are remark- 
able for their excellence. 

We started next morning for Cahir, the railway carrying us 
through a charming country on the banks of the Suir, past Portlaw, 
where the all-puissant Malcomsons have their cotton factory ; past 
many a pleasant homestead and domain—the De la Poer and Bernal 
Osborne seats notable among these — and between two ranges of 
hills. Those ever-present hills give a charm and a nobility to the 
landscape which one sorely misses on returning to English scenery. 
Our plan was to drive from Cahir to Lismore by car—stopping that 
night at Lismore, and going on to Youghal next day by steamer 
down the Blackwater—a stream of which the Irish are particularly 
proud, and which has been called the Irish Rhine. 

At Cahir we made a bond with the driver of the mail car, who 
went no farther than Clogheen, whither he was willing to convey us 
for a moderate consideration, and who pledged himself to find us a 
car at Clogheen to carry us the rest of our way. This gentleman 
gave us half an hour to dispose of as we listed in the streets of Cahir. 
It afforded us just time enough to stroll down to the bridge, where 
there is a pretty bit for the painter—a river flowing with a gentle 
curve, a goodly row of elms, behind which leafy screen stands a ter- 
race of old-fashioned houses—a ruined castle dominating the scene, 
its rugged ivy-mantled wall reflected in a tideless pool that washes 
its base. This medieval fortress held out for ten days against the 
Earl of Essex—Elizabeth’s fated favourite—and all his army. It 
was invested nearly a century later by Lord Inchiquin, when it 
surrendered in a few hours. Fortress and estate are now the pro- 
perty of Mr. Malcomson. 

We take just one peep into the courtyard of the castle, ap- 
proached by a path between banks of rockwork, where the young 
ferns are sprouting abundantly. A comfortable house and garden 
nestle snugly in the stone-walled quadrangle, guarded by a pon- 
derous old door with ancient iron latch and primitive iron knocker. 
Here within these castle-walls, with roses growing where erst paced 
the mailed feet of warriors, a country gentleman might doze away 
life pleasantly enough. There are chambers worth seeing in the 
remnant of the old fortress, the care-taker tells us; but it is not to 
be supposed her Majesty’s mail-car will wait, so we stroll back 
through the little town, wondering somewhat, in this whisky-producing 
land, to see rows of brandy-bottles bristling in the grocers’ windows. 

The mail-car is not so punctual in its departure as it might be, 
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and we have time for another stroll, regretting our hurried glance at 
the castle; but at last our portmanteaus are tied on to the much- 
enduring vehicle, bags and extra wraps, umbrellas and hats, thrust 
into a kind of well or boot, and we mount the jaunty conveyance 
and start at a brisk pace for Clogheen. Already the noble Galtee 
mountains are in sight, and we feel a thrill of rapture when our 
driver tells us that we are to drive across Knockmeledown, the highest 
of those purple hills, on our way to Lismore. 

The road from Cahir to Clogheen lies through a lowland land- 
scape, and we pass so many gentlemen’s seats during the first half 
of the journey, that it is like driving through a park. We emerge 
anon into a more rustic road among farm-lands, and pass many a 
picturesque group of cattle in the level fields, and many a brood of 
goslings, which here seem to lead a vagabond existence by the road- 
side. Geese are evidently a staple commodity in the south of Ireland. 
The national pig is in many places conspicuous by his absence. 

At Clogheen we leave the post-office car, but make a bargain 
with its driver to convey us to Lismore with fresh horse and car— 
an exchange by which we gain considerably, as the postal steed was 
not the best specimen of Irish horseflesh we have had to deal with. 
Here at the chief inn of the place we take a rough snack of luncheon, 
and find the grand staircase of the hostelry in a somewhat rickety 
and perilous ‘condition—a sort of staircase which, under more mys- 
terious circumstances, would put one in mind of Mr. Wilkie Col- 
lins’s Terribly Strange Bed ; for one might imagine a well under- 
neath these loose steps, and complicated machinery for engulfing 
confiding travellers. 

We leave Clogheen, which has a slightly dilapidated air, but is 
sweetly situated in a fertile valley, and boasts several pretty houses 
and gardens, by a road through fir-plantations belonging to Lord 
Lismore—a park-like road as fine as some of the drives through 
Windsor Forest. Here and there groups of rhododendrons glow 
among the tender green saplings; the trees are varied and beau- 
tiful. As the road ascends gently towards the base of the mountain 
the prospect widens beneath us; a fair and fertile plain, almost 
entirely pasture, and much divided by hedge-row and low stone wall. 
Between us and the sea there rises another range of hills. 

We emerge from Lord Lismore’s fir-groves, which cover some 
seven hundred acres; and now ho for the mountain! We ascend 
gently by the new road, whose sharpest ascent is one in thirty feet 
—a road which winds itself insidiously round the shoulder of this 
mighty hill, whose conical summit is two thousand seven hundred 
feet above the sea. There on that peak, among the clouds and the 
eagles, a certain Mr. Eccles, a writer on electricity, was buried by 
his own request at the close of the last century. There is a touch 
of sublimity in the idea of such a resting-place for the student of 
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nature’s forces. Here must the lightnings shine upon him, and 
the thunder-cloud enfold him asa garment. Very grand is that drive 
across Knockmeledown. We rise higher and higher, past the dry 
bed of many a waterfall, above Bay loch, that secret silent lake 
among the mountains, a lake whose depth is unutterable, and whose 
surface has an awful blackness as we look down upon it. Eagles 
are sometimes seen to hover above this dark still water, and here 
the too daring swimmer has found his grave. As the plain sinks 
beneath us—a vast green expanse, dotted here and there with white 
cabin-walls and patches of shining water, steeped in sunlight while 
we are in cloud and shower—there is a sense of power in the ascent, 
a gloomy grandeur in the scene, an idea of loneliness, silence, and 
secrecy that thrills the soul. Knockmeledown may not reach the 
grandeur of Ben Lomond or Ben Nevis, but the road which ascends 
it is a triumph of engineering sufficient to distinguish it favourably 
among the mountains of Great Britain. 

Everywhere the ground is rugged and stony, and everywhere the 
young ferns beautify it—such delicate pale-green fronds, such infan- 
tine and innocent shoots among the rugged crags. More and more 
solemn grows the scene as each wind of the road brings us higher. 
We are above the arch of a rainbow which spans the vale below. 


* The many fields of diverse shape look like a tesselated pavement 


from this height ; or, as an unromantic traveller remarks, like a patch- 
work quilt which some careful housewife has manufactured without 
any attempt at uniformity in the shape or size of the pieces. 

Too soon we wind round to the other side of the mountain, and 
leave the peaceful prospect behind us. A stone wall crosses Knock- 
meledown, dividing the counties of Waterford and Tipperary. An- 
other wall marks the boundary of Lord Lismore’s estate. 

And now we are travelling downwards, with an almost shudder- 
ing glance at Bay loch, which lies to our right. We pass a police- 
station, a pretty-looking house with small orchard and garden, a 
homestead or two, very lonely, and anon descend to the banks of the 
romantic Blackwater, and from thence to Lismore by a road too lovely 
for words to paint. Only the pencil of a Turner could depict that 
enchanting scene. 

We are in a deep ravine. Below us, on one side, rushes a cas- 
cade over its wild and rocky bed; above us, on both sides, rises the 
woodland, crest above crest, till the loftiest trees seem to meet the 
blue sky. There is every variety of timber, from the dark crest and 
tall red-brown stem of the Scotch fir to the purple sheen of the copper 
beech, feathery ashes, shining beeches with their silvery trunks, the 
young green of the oak. We are now on the Duke of Devonshire’s 
estate, and amidst this romantic wildness there is exquisite order. 
Handsome stone bridges span the torrent, and those leafy wilder- 
nesses own the forester’s care. Presently the castle peeps through 
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a break in the wooded foreground. It dates from the twelfth cen- 
tury, and is famous for its vicissitudes—once the property of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, from whom it passed, by purchase, to the Earls of 
Cork, and from them, by marriage, to the ancestors of his grace of 
Devonshire. We cross a stone bridge—built at a cost of nine thou- 
sand pounds by the late duke, who restored the castle in 1812— 
pass the castle, which is planted on the precipitous bank of the 
Blackwater and grandly dominates the wooded verge of that famous 
 river—castle and crag and stream remind us of romantic Warwick ; 
then on to the Devonshire Arms, a most comfortable resting-place, 
where we are entertained well and charged moderately. The tourist 
with leisure might well spend four or five days in quiet little Lismore 
town, so lovely is the surrounding scenery, so fine the air from the 
Galtee mountains. The steamer which was to have carried us 
down the river to Youghal has not yet begun to run, so we are 
obliged to depart regretfully by an early train next morning, with- 
out having explored castle or cathedral, but promising ourselves a 
second visit and more leisure next year. The railway between 
Lismore and Mallow Junction has been made by the present duke 
—a great boon to the town. The stations on this line are the 
pink of neatness and prettiness—built of purest limestone, the style 
Gothic, and at once simple and elegant. From Lismore to Mallow 
Junction the country is lovely—pastoral, richly wooded; the ro- 
mantic Blackwater and its tributary streamlets winding through the 
vale; the mountains beyond lending their eternal beauty to the 
lowlier graces of the scene. Here and there a homestead nestles 
amidst surrounding foliage; here and there a ruined castle or abbey 
adds interest to the landscape. 

At Mallow we have an hour to wait for the mail-train which is to 
convey us on to Cork—an hour which we spend pleasantly in driving 
through the town. Here again there is a ruined castle, picturesquely 
situated on the verge of the Blackwater ; and here are the new town, 
smart, clean, and prosperous, with its new clubhouse, in the half- 
timbered, or old English, style, and the old town, primitive, dirty, 
and dilapidated. Here, too, there is a spa which has worked mar- 
vellous cures; and here on the outskirts of the town are numerous 
pretty houses, with delicious old gardens and orchards—the orchards 
in Ireland rival Devonshire—and famous flour-mills on the Clydagh 
river, which give employment to many. 

The mail whisks us on to Cork at a good pace; but the country 
on this side of Mallow is far less interesting than the shores of the 
Blackwater. At Cork we go to the Victoria Hotel, which is perhaps 
somewhat a mistake, as the Imperial looks a quieter house; but in 
spite of a certain rough-and-ready air in the establishment, and a 
perpetual ingress and egress of visitors, English, Irish, and Ameri- 
can, commercial and tourist, we are made very comfortable. Rooms 
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are clean, table liberal, charges moderate, servants civil and obliging. 
There is a fine reading-room on the first floor, where we make a rush 
at the Times and Saturday Review, and go ‘ back to busy life again.’ 
| Cork is a fine bustling city—quays and bridges, handsome 
streets, wide and well built—prosperity in the very atmosphere of 
Hl the place. But its picturesque surroundings are its chief charms for 
the tourist. Lofty hills crowned with buildings rise around the city ; 
the Lee, that noble river, flows widening through the vale. We 
only stayed long enough to deposit our impedimenta at the hotel, and 
then started by rail for Passage, a small watering-place at the mouth 
i of the river, whence a steamer conveyed us to Queenstown, past 
shores of extreme beauty, dotted with numerous villas whose gardens 
i slope to the water’s edge. On either side the shore is steep and 
| high, richly clothed with verdure. Here—and along both banks of 
q the Lee from the city hitherward—the wealth of Cork has its habit- 
Th ations; every bit of the shore is beautiful, and many a pleasant 
dwelling and garden have we admired as the rail brought us to Pass- 
H age, along the edge of the river. Queenstown must be one of the 
a most delightful places for residence in all Ireland—bright and gay, 
with a look of Torquay and Ryde, and a noble harbour, where a long 
H| line of merchantmen lie at anchor waiting for orders. For yachting 
al men and retired naval men it must be a terrestrial paradise. More 
i | than one flagstaff in a villa garden indicates the tastes of the pro- 
| prietor. There is a charming drive along the shore, with a double 
| range of pretty houses—on one side built high upon a verdant hill, 
i on the other low down by the water’s edge. Here we observed two 
i cottages with steeply-sloping thatch—perfectly ideal cottages—in 
Hy lovely gardens. 

| Too brief was our peep at Queenstown. We had no time to see 
if Spike Island—the convict settlement—or the new dock, or the naval 
stores; but were obliged to be content with a drive and a dinner at 
| the Queen’s Hotel, and then back by the steamer to Passage, on a 
Hl | hopelessly wet evening. The tramway omnibus conveyed us from 
the station to the hotel for the modest charge of twopence. 

The next morning we devoted to a visit to the monastery of the 
Christian Brothers, a fine large building magnificently situated on a 
hill above the city. It is a scholastic establishment where the chil- 
dren of the poor and struggling classes receive a most admirable 
education from a brotherhood who devote their lives and energies to 
this one task, and with whom the work is verily a labour of love. 

Nothing could exceed the kindness of our reception by the Su- 
perior and another gentleman of the brotherhood, though we had 
no credentials and approached them as strangers. They conducted 
us through the twelve spacious and airy class-rooms, showed us the 
working of their system, which is at once simple and comprehensive. 
Never did schoolboys look brighter or happier than these young stu- 
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dents of Cork. Cleanliness is strictly exacted from all, and no grubby 
faces or unkempt heads were to be seen. Small monitors preside 
over sections of each class. Black lines are painted on the floor, to 
insure exactness when the class falls into rank with soldier-like ra- 
pidity and precision. Half-circles mark the positions in the moni- 
tor’s small division. <A little wooden instrument with a spring, which 
snaps like a toy pistol, gives the class-master’s order, and directs the 
movements of the corps. They fall into line, rise, or sit with mar- 
vellous celerity at each turn of this indicator in the master’s hand. 
There is a class-room for drawing and painting, where various styles 
of art are taught in accordance with the tastes of the pupil. Here, 
framed against the walls, are the chefs-d’ceuvre of the young artists ; 
landscapes in water-colours, studies from the round in chalk and 
pencil, architecture in abundance. A lad of sixteen is busy with an 
elaborate piece of illumination, and this boy, the Superior told us, 
would go straight from the school to a remunerative employment 
with a painter and decorator. The best tradesmen in Cork and 
surrounding towns are glad to get boys from the school, and claim 
no prentice fee. From the drawing-class we enter a large room 
devoted to experimental chemistry, natural science, engineering, 
illustrated by models of steam-engines of all kinds, electric-tele- 
graphy, cables, geological specimens—in fact, a museum, chiefly cre- 
ated by the gifts of kind friends. This room, and another room 
corresponding to it, were built by a great butter-merchant of Cork, 
as a memorial of his deceased wife. 

There are about a thousand boys in this house, and seven hun- 
dred in a branch establishment. They are taken from seven years 
old to sixteen, and leave the school bread-winners, with a sound 
general and religious education. Roman-Catholic or Protestant 
visitor must alike admire the plan and working of the school, and 
respect the men who devote themselves heart and soul throughout a 
life of trying monotony to this noble work. 

Here in this calm yet busy retreat, divided from the outer 
world, yet leading a life of active usefulness, Gerald Griffin, the 
novelist and poet, ended his brief career. He came here weary of 
a world which, although not unappreciative of some of his work, 
had hardly given him that place which his genius deserved. The 
Superior, who showed us his grave, was the brother who received 
him into the order, and who watched his last hours. In a tiny 
graveyard in the park-like grounds of the establishment stands a 
marble cross with five low headstones on each side of it. The stone 
next the cross, on the left, marks the resting-place of Gerald Griffin. 
One felt a shade of surprise at not seeing some costlier memorial 
erected, either here or in the house, to the memory of the author of the 
Collegians by its dramatic adapter, the author of the Colleen Bawn. 

It was just four-and-thirty years ago, and such a fair June 

Tarp Serres, Vou. IV. F.S. Vou. XXIV. G 
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morning as this, when the poet died. He had been not quite two 
years a member of the brotherhood, and he was only six-and-thirty 
years of age. His old friend could hardly tell us of that last day 
without the tender tribute of tears. He showed us a story which 
Griffin had been writing in the last few months of his life, the last 
word of the last broken sentence unfinished. It was written with 
the reporter's pencil on the reporter’s tissue-paper. To the Irish, 
Gerald Griffin is, in a minor degree, what Scott is to the Scotch. 
They show you the scenes of his best novel with an intense air of 
faith in the reality of incidents and characters which he has altered 
from their groundwork of fact until they are almost entirely fictitious. 

We saw the house occupied by the brothers; a roomy and airy 
dwelling, with a broad corridor running from one end to the other 
on each story. Everything clean, plain, and homely; no affectation 
of asceticism ; and everywhere an abundance of fresh air, which the 
Superior evidently delights in. The chapel is the prettiest Roman- 
Catholic chapel I ever remember seeing. It is of Grecian design, 
and its prevailing tone is purest white. There is no colour save the 
rich hues of the stained-glass windows. The altar and altar candle- 
sticks are of Carrara marble. This universal whiteness, and the 
absence of gilding, gaudiness, or frippery of any kind, give an inde- 
scribable charm to the small temple. Its only decorations are three 
fine copies of famous paintings. 

We left the quiet dwelling of the brothers regretfully, but we 
were bound for Blarney Castle and its famous stone, and had but a 
few hours at our disposal. Our carman drove us to Blarney in ex- 
cellent style by a pleasant rustic road, wisely reserving the banks 
of the Lee for the homeward drive. The castle, for many centuries 
fortress and hunting-lodge of the McCarthy family, descended in a 
direct line from the kings of Desmond, is now a well-preserved ruin, 
the turret staircase almost intact, and the view from the battlements 
well worth the labour of the ascent. But the magical stone hangs 
beyond the reach of mortal lips, save at greater hazard to life and 
limb than the ordinary tourist would care to undergo. We con- 
tented ourselves with gazing respectfully at this legendary stone, 
and would not so much as look at an impostor in the quadrangle be- 
low, which the custodian persuaded us was the ladies’ blarney stone. 

There is a large factory at Blarney, and the place has an English 
air of neatness and prosperity. The present owner of the castle is 
building a fine house near the ruins, which we trust may endure 
longer than the mansion built by Sir James Jefferyes, governor of 
Cork, in 1701, of which only the ruined walls now remain. On one 
side there are the groves famous in Irish song; on another side a 
noble lake, which we looked down upon as we drove up the hill, 
through woods where the birds were singing divinely, on our home- 
ward way. 
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That drive back to Cork by the raised road high up above the 
river Lee is a thing to be remembered. The fertile meadows slope 
steeply down to the margin of the river on one side of us; on the 
other there are hanging woods, and here and there a mansion peep- 
ing through the trees. We get a glimpse of the outskirts of Cork 
on our way back, pass the end of the Mardyke, a raised walk of a 
mile long between double rows of superb elms; see the county 
lunatic asylum, a monster pile, the gaol with its classic portico, the 
college close at hand, and back into the broad open streets of the city. 

A couple of hours later we are on our “way to Killarney, and 
reach that favoured spot at half-past nine that evening, in a torrent 
of rain. But the omnibus is ready to convey us to the hotel, and 
there all is brightness and comfort. It is difficult not to imagine 
one is approaching some pleasant country-house, so home-like is the 
appearance of everything as we drive in at a lodge-gate and through 
extensive grounds where the pines smell freshly after the rain. We 
secure rooms looking over the lake, and, peeping out in the dim light, 
behold what looks rather a small pool of water to eyes accustomed 
to Loch Lomond. 

So many people have gone into raptures about Killarney, so 
many pens more fluent than mine have endeavoured vainly to depict 
its beauties, that perhaps the less one says of this famous scene the 
better. There is so much that is lovely—such variety as well as 
beauty—that one might fill a volume, like that padlocked journal in 
which Julia Mills meant to inscribe her impressions of ocean, with a 
feeble record of one’s admiration. Let the tourist who knows not 
Killarney leave Switzerland alone for once in a way, and spend some 
portion of his annual holiday among these gentler hills. Here are 
no dangers, no hardships, no awful forces of Nature, to contend with. 
Here Death lurks not at every footstep among eternal snows. The 
worst the traveller has to dread is what we suffered, a thorough 
drenching in the Gap of Dunloe, and even the rain is warm and 
balmy, and the shower-bath does nobody any harm. Here the 
smiling Irish maidens will trot barefoot beside the tourist’s pony, 
and-talk to him gaily as he goes his way, for the chance of a stray 
shilling at parting. Here all is safe and easy, and the tired brain- 
worker may find in this pure mountain air an elixir that will bring 
freshness to his mind and renewed strength to his limbs, besides 
having a proud consciousness of encouraging Erin to the extent of 
his patronage. 

We drive along the rustic road, with its hawthorn hedges and 
honeysuckle and star-like dog-roses, and neat schoolhouse here and 
there, and then ride through the Gap, facing a blinding shower, and 
seeing that grand amphitheatre of hills called the Black Valley athwart 
thick mists of rain. Here in this solemn and lonely region a few 
small agriculturists live all the year round. Think of them in De- 
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cember and January, when all the waters are swollen and the rivulets 
of to-day become rushing torrents, thundering over their craggy beds 
—think of them cut off from all communication with the world 
beyond that awful vale, walled in by those mountains, forgotten of 
all mankind—think of them in the bleak winter, and grudge not 
the shilling which rewards their genial smiles and profferred goat’s 
milk or potheen, and do not even refuse to purchase the photographic 
semblance of the young woman who informs you that she is the 
Colleen Bawn. 

We cross the three lakes—still under pitiless rain—but ever and 
anon there are gleams of sunlight on Torc, or Mangerton, or the 
Purple Mountain. The bugler wakes the echoes of the hills, and his 
single note is repeated by an orchestra that would do credit to 
Covent Garden; and so, wet but happy, we return to the hotel in 
time for the seven-o’clock table-d’héte, and find, so fleeting is the 
population, that we are already the oldest inhabitants, and entitled 
to posts of honour at the board. 


THE STREAMLET 


I’p be a streamlet, and flow through the mead, 
On merrily, merrily on ; 

Let schoolmen chop logic, and churchmen for creed 
Fight wearily, wearily on. 


With a sweep to the right, to the left then a bend, 
I'd float all the summer away ; 

A ribbon of blue, weaving bows to time’s end, 
On the bosom of Nature I'd play. 


I’d descend from the hill-tops, a paradise blue, 
Through grass fields, or gold fields of corn; 

While bird, tree, and cot, as they double, grow new,— 
Things twice by reflection are born. 


I'd flow in the sunlight, of silver a vein, 
Or like steel in the glance of the moon ; 

Not a flower as I past but would reckon me gain, 
And my chalice of nectar a boon. 


O, I'd be a stream of the mountain and plain, 
And gently pass all things by ; 

For Nature and Beauty do nothing in vain, 
Or merrily, so sing I. 


C. A. WARD. 
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No. II. THE DoMESTIC FLOWERY. 


TURNING over a new leaf, we now offer some specimens of private 
and unofficial letter-writing—a more genuine product of the native 
Chinese mind. 

In these specimens we find some curious illustrations of that 
deep-seated and universal reverence for their deceased ancestors 
and their surviving parents and relatives which has been so charac- 
teristic of the Chinese ever since the ancestral worship was revived 
by their great moralist Kong (Kong-fu-tse, Master or Teacher, as 
his disciples named him—Confucius, as we have europeanised it), 
in the sixth century before Christ. We also find evidences here 
of the prevalence of education amongst even the lowest classes of 
the people; for these extracts are taken, almost without selection, 
from the correspondence of Chinese—generally of a low class— 
who have elected to leave their native land for the far-off Antilles. 
Home-loving as the Chinese are reported to be, the reader will be 
prepared for the evidences of this feeling which the following letters 
afford, as well as for the high-flown style (so characteristic of the 
race), of which examples have already been given from official 
documents. 

How striking, for instance, not only the tone and phraseology, 
but the sentiment of the following letter from a Chinese labourer 
in the West Indies to his dear ones at home: 

‘For the information of the writer’s honourable parents: My 
parents waxing old, their degenerate son, by roaming abroad, has 
been undutiful. Family affairs must be carefully attended to. 
Fan Wun Tseung prostrates himself before his honourable parents, 
. . . and directs his wife and child’ (whom he has evidently left in 
China) ‘ to look at this letter.’ é 

Our next specimen evinces concern about matters which would 
certainly never.trouble the mind of a European emigrant: ‘I a 
thousand times beg my honourable parents to preserve the family 
name of . . . and to bid my wife, Fong Shi’ (this gentleman also 
appears to have left his girl behind him), ‘ unless for very im- 
portant reasons, not to go back to a strange family’ (meaning her 
father’s), ‘for I am apprehensive that my father at any moment 
may die, and then there will be none to inform me of it. She 
must also refrain from going into the neighbouring streets, and 
must strenuously take care of Lun-kin’ (his daughter), ‘and not 
sell her to another man’s family for a slave-girl, The mountains 
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are high and the waters are deep ; so if I die I will write down the 
date of my death’! (sic.) 

Notwithstanding the prevalent notion that the religion of the 
Chinese is little better than atheism, here is one who says (and the 
sentiment appears to be common to most of the writers from whom 
I am quoting): ‘I beg my mother to supplicate the gods on my 
behalf. My compliments to my grandmother. The work here is 
very good—the master kind and loving. My wife’ (he seems to 
have been more regardful of his conjugal duties than those already 
mentioned) ‘is always thinking of you. I and my wife are ad- 
mirably suited to one another.’ 

Here is another letter, full of the self-depreciating filial expres- 
sions in which most of the writers indulge: ‘I, your useless son, 
Tain-a-Cheung, went abroad to work. I am only troubled with 
anxiety as to your welfare. Thinking of you, I constantly weep. 
Refrain from anxiety on my account. Take care of your health— 
worship the tombs—and pay adoration in the ancestral hall. . . . Tell 
my younger brother to obey my mother, and not to be running away 
to play. The distance is so great that you need not hope to receive 
another letter from me. Compliments to my mother.’ 

We do not often find the junior, in our part of the world, ad- 
dressing his elder brother in this deferential style: ‘From Fah 
Ling to his old brother, Fah Hong—a respectfully presented letter. 
Virtuous brother, excellent and honourable sir,—I, your younger 
brother, am heartily ashamed that I had no means of support in 
Kwangtung. . . . As you, exalted sir, stay with the family, you 
must remain in harmony with our brothers, and by no means think 
of wrangling with them ;’ and so on. 

Here the self-imputed worthlessness again appears: ‘ Your 
degenerate son having gone to a distant country has become undu- 
tiful. The undutiful one’s body was happy and comfortable during 
the voyage. This letter exhausts not my words—words exhaust 
not my ideas; my desires are great, but my paper is short.’’ The 
last few words might certainly have been penned by Giles in Aus- 
tralia to his friends in ‘ Zummerzetzeer ;’ but the whole tone, tenor, 
and expression of the rest of this ‘ undutiful one’s’ letter (as indeed 
of most of our quotations) are wide as the poles asunder from any- 
thing that an English emigrant would be expected to indite.* 

And how strangely, again, the following contrasts with the ordi- 
nary English style of ‘this cums hoppin,’ &c.!—‘ From Ho Tune 
Hoi to his old brother. It is now a year since I saw your face. 
Day and night I grieve at having left my old parents and my old 
brother; and leaving my wife and son was unbearable. But I 
wanted to profit, and therefore I travelled to a great distance, and 


* See some amusing specimens of the correspondence of English emigrants in 
All the Year Round, 22d July 1871, 
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thus neglected my ancestral duties. Fortunately, there are you, 
my old brother, and your wife, to attend to my family affairs. This 
is a bad world, and the power of the Emperor seems unable to 
make it better. I hope you wili take care of my affairs. If I re- 
turn to China with any benefit, I will gladly prove my thankfulness 
to you by serving you as a horse or a dog. . . . To Chan-sz-ye 
I wish long life, peace, prosperity, and renown.’ 

Here we may fitly interpose a specimen of Chinese composition 
which comes in between the high-flown official and the sentimental 
domestic styles of which our instances have thus far consisted. It - 
is a portion of the report of a Chinese interpreter who accompanied 
a cargo of Coolies to Panama; and being written in our own lan- 
guage (as I gather from the Blue- book from which I condense it), 
gives us some curious touches of the better class of ‘ Pigeon 
English.’ 

‘ August 30. At noonday, or twelve o’clock, our vessel arrived. 
As soon as it at anchor my friend went on shore to visit the Com- 
pany officer and informed to him of me, and the Company headman 
was so kind to us as he asked Mr. W. sends for us come on 
shore to dine with him at his washing-house. 

‘ August 31. Early this morning we went to railroad office to 
wait for train go with, which arrived to one Company station was 
at half-past two. We came out of train and took dinner in this 
station. As soon as finished our eating in hasty, then we going 
by the second train, which carrying dirt without anything cover over 
the top, though unfortunately have met a little rain comes upon us, 
we using an umbrella kept wet out of us. Now the second train is 
ending here; we are sorry of have not done yet of the third train 
road, and no animals to be hired for us to ride, so then no other- 
wise we think of only depended on our weak feet, going by through 
the space of such dirt and roughly road, of two miles off from this 
place to the summit, where we intend to rest ourselves in this night, 
I walking with my umbrella to be my helper. When we arrive at 
summit, I felt quite tired, and all the lowest parts of my dress had 
filled with wet and yellow dirt; so I changed another suit of clean 
and dry dress as soon as I can, because I was afraid such wet 
dirt clothes keeping long on me and catch sick. This station- 
house which I slept in is very small. I felt quite comfortable ; 
only behind of the house there are a great number of frogs made 
noise all night, which gave me a little trouble to hear them. 

‘September 1. We reached Panama half-past four or nearly 
five. Here we both look for Mr. H., but we could not find him 
out of where he is, so we stop in the Panama Hotel. 

‘September 2. Half-past two in this early morning our friend 
Mr. H. seek for us: we met here. I saw about fifty Chinese 
labour emigrants, who having ill sick in their pale and thin face, 
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and some of them sore and some are swell up legs and feet. They 
gave to me an account of this unhealth Panama country, as having 
rain wetting their clothes when they work at some place. Soon it 
passed over; then what shining hot sun comes out to beat upon 
them. Their treatment is severe, as give them hard flog, some- 
times with blood come out from their backward bodies; and I 
asked what they have done to make Company people flog on them 
in such severe way. They told me they did nothing, only when 
they caught sick went to complain the headman in the Chinese 
dialect, which could not make him understand, till the time is come 
headman send them go out to work. They go with those in health, 
but they felt sick and weak, not be able to work hard as others do. 
So that headman seeing them not work so hard as others, then flog 
them. Then they begin complain again as they sick and feel weak 
and not able work. Then headman did not understand and fancy 
they speaking is abuse him, and go to flog on them more heavy 
and harder than first gave them. Some of them, when they com- 
plained of their receiving such afflictions at here, with their cold 
river tears burstly came into the eyes down to their clothes, and 
they could impossible to stop it at this moment. I felt very much 
grievous and pity on them, with painful heart and earnest mind. 
I was not pity on them because they are my countrymen, but I am 
really pity and grief on them, for they are made by God as we are; 
only God placed them in the state of living as difference between 
us. 

‘ Soon as we finished our breakfast in hasty, going into the Chi- 
nese Hospital with Company’s doctor, he so kind took and left us 
at his medical room. Why he not accompany us to look over the 
Chinese in the. Hospital, I suppose because so sting’ (qy. stink), 
‘ the hospital he himself could not stop there any long; and the 
other reason is such so sting and dirty hospital, he fear me to ask 
him question. ll the ill sick Chinese is more than 150—every 
one the same ill, only some of them is different in disease. They 
complained to me that they for wants of fresh water they drink use 
of salt water; but first time I did not believe such nonsense words. 
So I asked the interpreter how much fresh water each sick Chinese 
get a day; he told me, each one only one black wine bottom of 
water. Now I observe the reason these ill sick Chinese: they feel 
thirsty—they drink off all the first water at once—afterwards their 
thirsty come again—no more fresh water for drink; then they go 
out the door to get salt water drink by themselves for it, hope to 
stop their thirsty. And I asked why some suicided themselves? 
They told of because when they had ill sick, bring them in hos- 
pital; there, supply with food and water not sufficient; therefore 
they thought they leave the hospital, and wander about to seek 
some food afterwards—that they felt tired and hungry in somewhere 
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on their going—then they thought now they hope no more in this 
world—then they begun to hung themselves.’ 

All which is very droll as far as the mere phraseology goes ; 
but it is also frightfully sad and shameful if what the man says be 
true—especially when he thus continues : 

‘ Those who are dead in the hospital the Company’s people carry 
them out, each with two ropes fastening on legs and arms, to some . 
wild place, and heap them up in some number to buried into one 
hole of the ground, without coffin, and nothing to wrap of, only 
naked against cold and wet ground—dead without funeral ceremony 
as not necessary use of coffin to enclose. I suppose there is one 
dead beggar lying in some way neither known; he is a native 
people or foreigner—doubtless myself; some person will come and 
bury him with coffin.’ 

Then the writer gives statistics, which do not concern us at 
present, farther than to note how he says, that of over 1000 one- 
half died in six months, of whom ‘30 or 40 suicided themselves.’ 
‘ With what reason’ (the interpreter pathetically exclaims) ‘ of these 
500 more Chinese were dead by disease and buried without coffin, 
and with nothing wrap on them only poor naked bodies, in several 
number heaped together, put into one hole of the place.’ 

And then he moralises, in the bitterness of his sympathy for 
his countrymen: ‘ Our first civil person’ (does he mean Confucius ?) 
‘ thought when we were born out of our parents, our body had 
parent’s membrane enclosed in it. So he taught those people to 
invent coffin for the use of enclose an dead body, either poorer or 
richer dead, which is not funeral ceremony and not custom at all, 
but it is by natural and general uses.’ And he goes on to hope 
that some one will help these forlorn ones to get to our own colony 
of Jamaica, and he ‘ will say he is a second Moses, for he will be 
like the first Moses, who brought the children of Israel out of the 
land of bondage of Egypt.’ 

Then, in concluding so much of his diary as is given us in the 
parliamentary paper from which I quote, he describes the continu- 
ation of his journey across the Isthmus of Panama to ‘the sum- 
mit place, when we’ (he says) ‘passing one place saw one dead 
Chinese lying on the dirt and wet sun-shining of one pond. We 
approached and examined him. We only have observed on his both 
sore feet, and the upper part bad covering with his old Chinese 
clothes, so that we cannot examine out with what matter caused 
him to die in the wet dirt and sun-shining place.’ 

There is a pathos in all this which it is not our intention— 
which, indeed, it would be out of place in an article like this—to 
dilate upon. Such a subject as the treatment of Asiatics in the 
foreign colonies to which of late years they have resorted deserves 
a much more serious discussion than it can receive here. But I 
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may perhaps be allowed, in passing, to say, (1) that it is impos- 
sible to believe that such atrocities as those above described could 
take place in any British colony, and certainly could not take place 
without prompt steps being adopted to ascertain the facts and to 
remedy any ascertained grievance (witness the late inquiry into the 
condition of the Coolies in British Guiana); (2) that the Chinese 
_ government itself is beginning to exercise as watchful a care over 
the interests of its out-swarming population as the British govern- 
ment of India has always shown towards its emigrating Coolies,— 
so much so, indeed, that for some few years past the English colo- 
nies have not been able to avail themselves of this class of labour, 
on account of the stringent terms insisted upon by the Chinese go- 
vernment in respect of providing return passages; and (3) that 
the French, English, and American governments have quite recently 
—and not for the first time—joined in remonstrance against the 
atrocities of the traffic in Chinese labour from the Portuguese set- 
tlement of Macao; unhappily, hitherto, with little beneficial effect.* 

This third circumstance is specially gratifying to those who, 
though they may not agree with Tom Paine in anything else, do 
agree with him in insisting on the ‘ Rights of Man.’ Wherever 
the Chinaman may go, he will be welcomed as a willing and useful 
servant ; but he will not be able, for some time to come, to avoid 
jostling with and being antagonistic to the ordinary run of European 
labourers, from the mere fact (and it is much more to the discredit 
of the European than of the Chinese) that the latter is more 
steady, more persevering, more saving than the former. Nor will 
the Celestial be able to prevent rude boys (of all ages) pulling his 
pig-tail, because his national manners are different from theirs. To 
enlightened Europeans, however, the Chinese may confidently look 
for a fair recognition of their many industrial virtues, regardless of 
those curious peculiarities which seem to make so wide a gulf be- 
tween them and ourselves. And that they do so look to the influ- 
ence of European opinion is shown in an extract with which we 
close this paper. It illustrates at once their reliance on the power 
and justice of at least some of the barbarians (for the memorial is 
addressed by a number of Chinese merchants to the representative 
of one of the barbarian powers), and at the same time furnishes 
us with a proof that the high-pitched tone of hyperbole and exag- 
geration which we have always, and not unnaturally, associated with 
the willow-pattern is not yet quite extinct. 

After a redundancy of ‘ sentimental expressions’ (to use the very 
words of the remonstrants themselves), in which they inform the 
alien official to whom the document is addressed, that ‘ the love of 
the universe fills his heart’—the heart, that is, of the said bar- 
barian official—and that it is in his power ‘ to exemplify the desire 

* I think matters have improved at Macao since this was written. 
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of Heaven to its creatures in saving several millions now sus- 
pended in mid-air’ (that is, decoyed or kidnapped), they proceed 
to say, that through his efforts to eradicate the evil the ‘ several 
millions’ (!) who have thus been ‘ placed in certain death’ will have 
‘the chance of again seeing the light of heaven. How is such an 
act different,’ exclaim these benevolent Hong merchants, ‘ from 
raising a dead man to life, whose flesh and bones have already 
undergone decay ?? How, indeed! Well may they go on to say: 
‘If there should be a man who would undertake their deliverance 
from the snare, his merit in so doing would be really endless.’ 
And they conclude by promising that if this apparently impossible 
task (of raising again to life these several millions of dead men sus- 
pended in mid-air) should be undertaken by the gentleman whom 
they are addressing, ‘ The Song of Kum Tong shall be sung for a 
thousand years ;’—or as it is put more rhetorically in another place, 
‘ The whole population of China will not fail through the lapse of 
thousands and myriads of years to sing his praises.’ 

However we may laugh at the mode of expression, we cannot 
but admire the motive of this memorial. I will only add that the 
‘Kum Tong’ referred to appears to be the Chinese equivalent for 
the name of the gentleman (an American consul, I rather think, 
but his real patronymic has escaped me—unless it was ‘ Compton,’ 
‘Kum Tong’) to whom the memorial was addressed. I suppose if 
I were ever to get a consulship in China I should appear in the 
Peking Gazette, not as ‘ Charles Malcolm,’ but as 


CHAR LES MAL KUM. 














THE COMIC MUSE IN RUSSIA 


Tue English reader who has not yet visited St. Petersburg will per- 
haps be surprised to learn that the Russian capital attracts that ex- 
traordinary specimen of humanity yclept the ‘comic’ singer to a 
greater extent than any other city so far north. Possessing a vora- 
cious appetite for amusement of all kinds, the Russians are generous 
to a fault to those who can entertain them, and particularly to those 
who have the power of making them laugh. Thus it happens that 
there is a theatre in the Czar’s capital devoted to the comic muse, 
whose votaries include English and French as well as Russian per- 
formers, a medley of nationalities which has a certain attraction for 
the foreigner who wisely considers some after-dinner amusement in- 
dispensable, if only for digestive purposes. The Michael Theatre, 
which is one of the four playhouses under state control, is the home 
of French and German comedy and vaudeville ; but if the visitor to 
the City of Palaces wishes to see and hear the ‘ comic’ singers of 
the three nations in grand combination, he cannot do better than 
jump into a sleigh and bid the caftaned Isvostchik drive to the Berg 
Theatre. Having arrived there, after the bumpings and joltings 
and narrow escapes from being capsized incidental to sleigh-riding 
in Russian streets, which enjoy the unenviable notoriety of being 
the worst kept in the world, the ‘ fare’ will find a long low-roofed 
squat building entered by corridors, which are flanked up-stairs and 
down-stairs by buffets somewhat akin to the ‘ bars’ of similar estab- 
lishments in England; and having paid a rouble and a half (4s.) 
for a chair, he will note with astonishment the peculiar arrangement 
of the house. The theatre is an oblong building, with boxes at each 
side and chairs in the centre of the house; behind these is a kind 
of balcony, and, stretching far away, a gallery, which is at so great 
a distance from the stage that its occupants must find it very diffi- 
cult to hear the dulcet notes of, let us say, the English duetists. A 
low roof covers all; but, despite this architectural mistake, the house 
is well ventilated and exceedingly comfortable. The audience in the 
boxes is principally composed of Russian officers, amongst whom are 
not a few lieutenants who have yet to become acquainted with the 
smell of powder ; well-made stalwart young fellows, capable of hold- 
ing their own wherever they may be. But, looking round the house, 
you fail to discern more than two or three ladies, albeit there are 
not a few persons present who might, if they were asked, lay claim 
to that title. In the ‘ wedding-month,’ when I attended the Berg, 
they had a lever du rideau called La Fille de la Nature, in which a 
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glimpse of Russian character is to be observed ; but the picce de ré- 
sistance was the sparkling little comedy, L’ Homme n’est pas Parfait, 
the original of two English pieces, one being Off the Line, cleverly 
adapted by Mr. Clement Scott. 

The parts represented at the Gaiety by Mrs. Billington, Miss 
Fanny Brough, Mr. Toole, Mr. Taylor, and Mr. Soutar were played 
at the Berg Theatre by Mdlles. Camille Dechy and Bérod; MM. 
Flaire, Derame, and Bérod; but clever as some of these artists un- 
questionably are, the palm for merit must in this case be given to 
the English comedians. The play was done at St. Petersburg in 
French, which, of course, ‘ goes without saying ;’ and additional in- 
terest was given to it by the performance of the original melodies, 
which are both characteristic and pleasing. After each of these 
pieces the audience withdrew, almost en masse, to the buffets, some 
to drink a glass of tchai (tea), rendered delicious beyond description 
by a slice of lemon; others to quaff stronger beverages, and smoke 
one of those cigarettes for the manufacture of which the Russians 
are famous. The audience waited not a little impatiently for the 
third part of the programme, in which there were eleven items, 
nearly all of the so-called ‘ comic’ order, and about equal in point of 
merit, which, by the way, is not saying much for them. A song de- 
scriptive of the varied pleasures of the Carnival contained the most 
‘go’ of any of these ditties, and Mdlle. Lafourcade, who sang it, 
had by no means a bad voice. The half-dozen English who chanced 
to be amongst the audience were curious to hear the ‘Duo Anglais’ 
which figured in the programme, and when the two young ladies who 
were announced to sing it came tripping on the stage, smiling and 
perfectly satisfied with themselves and their appearance, every Brit- 
ish subject in the theatre felt constrained to give them a hand. Un- 
fortunately, the vocalists had selected that most dismal of all com- 
positions, an English ‘comic’ song, and we suffered accordingly. 
This effusion was eulogistic of the delights conferred upon the world 
in general and the fair singers in particular by ‘ Clicquot ;’ as the 
vapid lay proceeded, a feeling of intense melancholy came over those 
who spoke the language of the song, and they were fain to admit 
that those doomed to listen to such lyrics, whether they be sung at 
home by ‘the champion comique’ or abroad by English ‘ meesses,’ 
are compelled to take their pleasure very sadly indeed. As the 
good-natured audience encored everything, the French vocalist who 
succeeded les dames Anglaises, and who was chiefly noticeable for 
her long train, was resolved to share in the honours of the night ; 
so, although there was not a single bis from stalls, boxes, or gallery, 
but rather a tendency to deride and scoff at her vocalisation, ma- 
dame, after retiring, came on again with many bows and a profusion 
of stage-smiles, and we were doomed to listen to another verse of 
a pretty song cruelly mangled. The only singer who displayed any- 
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thing like grace of style was a lady who gave a ‘ romance’ in a nerv- 
ous but withal an admirable manner, and who wore, instead of one 
of those dresses wont to excite the ire of the Lord Chamberlain, a 
high-cut gown of blue satin. 

When the orchestra began the opening bars of a dance, a con- 
siderable portion of the audience showed their dislike of what was 
to follow by loud hissing, which they continued until the dancers, a 
Frenchman and a Frenchwoman, bounded on the stage. Without 
condescending to notice the sibillations with which they were greeted, 
the dancers proceeded to go through their performance of a species 
of can-can, and so far won upon the audience as to be honoured 
with a recall. Then we had ‘ Le Jockey,’ English of course—a 
young woman wonderfully got-up in a short round jacket such as 
our schoolboys wear, very tight trousers, a ‘ bowler’ hat, an ‘all- 
round’ collar, and a gold watch-chain stretching from one waistcoat 
pocket to the other, in the manner most approved by young men of 
the day in our own beloved capital. ‘ Le Jockey,’ who flourished a 
cane as dexterously as do the ‘ gents’ whom you may have seen 
dancing at the Royal Mogul Gardens, proceeded to enlighten us 
with her notions of le sport, and very funny was her description of 
the turf and its doubtful attractions. To this young lady, who was 
on such good terms with some of her friends in the boxes that she 
frequently favoured them with ‘ nods and becks and wreathéd smiles,’ 
not to mention even more familiar tokens of recognition, succeeded a 
singer of comic songs in Russian—a little stout man, with a preter- 
naturally solemn face and a generally stoical air, who, with a deter- 
mination to be singular, wore a long black sailor’s-knot tie over his 
open black waistcoat, and who chanted his couplets Russes so well 
as to evoke tremendous applause. At first the little man was ob- 
durate and refused to come on; then he relented, and with a depre- 
eatory shrug of the shoulders, as one who would say, ‘You are 
exceedingly unreasonable ; still, as a man whose life is dedicated to 
the service of the sovereign people, I am resolved to do your bid- 
ding,’ came to the front and ‘ warbled his native wood-notes wild’ 
once more, to the inexpressible delight of the audience. There 
were several other ‘ couplets,’ both Russian and French, and a cas- 
cade mythologique called L’Ile de Kalypso, which I did not stay 
to see; and the conclusion arrived at by those of the English party 
who were present was that the comic Muse, as she appears at the 
Berg Theatre in the city of St. Petersburg, is by no means the 
sprightly nymph who is to be seen at a café chantant in Paris or a 
concert-halle in Germany, but is about on a level with the music- 
hall sisterhood of modern London. 

There was, however, an abundance of the genuine comic element 
at the Cirque Hinné, a large handsomely-decorated permanent build- 
ing in the Riding-school-place. The company was a singularly mixed 
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one, including English, German, French, Italian, and Russian artists, 
and the performance was exceptionally good. To English eyes it 
looked odd to see grouped around the ‘ ring’ staid Russian officers, 
many of whom wore the Crimean decoration, watching the ‘ scenes 
in the circle’ and listening to the jokes of Mr. Merryman with as 
much interest as little Londoners display when their friends take 
them to Mr. Hengler’s entertainment. Of course there was much 
of the familiar ‘business,’ old as the hills—the jumping through 
paper hoops, bare-back riding on steeds whose ‘ fieryness’ was a 
thing of the past, and other feats of equestrianism, some really 
clever; but there was besides a good deal to provoke laughter and 
excite admiration. There was, for example, a flying man, Mr. 
Richard Conrad, whose agility not even the renowned Seftor Romah 
excels. This English gymnast, splendidly made and utterly fear- 
less, is indeed almost too clever, and more than once there was a 
shudder and a holding of the breath as he accomplished some daring 
trick on the trapeze. Once, after swinging himself from one side of 
the circus to the other, he alighted on the platform so heavily as to 
split one of the planks; still, his pluck never forsook him, and at 
the end of his hazardous performance he was called forward time 
after time to receive the applause of the delighted Russians, who are 
very children in some things. But cheered as was this athlete, an 
English ‘ musical clown,’ named Liskard, was, if possible, more ap- 
plauded than the trapézist. He played English melodies on two 
concertinas, one in each hand, produced harmonious sounds ,from a 
teapot and a miniature concertina, and, mirabile dictu, gave us 
Cujus animam on a penny whistle with a full-band accompaniment ! 
I have seen white mice go through their antics to the tune of the 
‘Old Hundredth’ on the greensward of Epsom, heard hymn-tunes 
ground out on a barrel-organ at a country-fair whilst the intelligent 
and wide-awake showman invited the gaping bumpkins to walk up 
and see a fat lady and a learned pig, and listened with pleased 
surprise to the performance of a selection from Jl Flauto Magico 
on an organ in a ‘ Low’ church, the congregation being in a condi- 
tion of blissful ignorance as to what was being played ; but I confess 
it was altogether a new sensation to hear the loveliest melody con- 
tained in Rossini’s chef-d’euvre ‘ tootled’ on a whistle-pipe by an 
English clown in a Russian circus! The musical comique deserved 
all the applause which was so liberally accorded him, and retired 
laden with honours to the coulisses, that charmed spot from whence 
emerged those fairy-like creatures whose lissome figures were enve- 
loped in book-muslin and mauve-satin knickerbockers ; for be it 
known that the Russian police constitute themselves the censors of 
public morality, and will not sanction the appearance of any one of 
these fair équestriennes in costumes likely to scandalise Russian 
society (which, by the way, is tolerably well able to look after it- 
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self). A novelty in ‘clowns’ was provided in the person of a Ger- 
man, attired not in the motley, but in plain evening dress, whose 
business it was not to open his lips but to be as fussy as possible, 
to get in everybody’s way, to be pushed about and sometimes knocked 
down, and to be generally treated with ignominy. He was immensely 
popular with the children, who screamed with laughter as the Ger- 
man Mr. Merryman made a feint of microscopically examining the 
platform erected for the trapézist, and of apparently counting every 
plank and trestle brought into the ring by the wild-looking Mujiks, 
whose long lank hair hung in tangled skeins over their deep-set 
eyes and retreating foreheads ; and when, after being tripped-up and 
falling in the traditional sawdust, he rose, breathing vengeance upon 
his persecutors, and striding after them with giant steps, the mirth 
of the little Muscovites knew no bounds, whilst the befurred and 
spectacled officers stroked their moustaches grimly, and now and 
again burst into a loud guffaw that bespoke their admiration of the 


witticisms of the arena. 


EDWARD LEGGE. 





THAT EVENTFUL NIGHT 


BY FREDERICK TALBOT, AUTHOR OF ‘JACK PUGH’S LEGACY,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER V. MR. STUCKEY BEGINS TO SEE HIS WAY. 


‘ An, you’ve got a nice place here,’ said Captain Montacute, looking 
round Mr. Stuckey’s library in a complacent way; ‘and a good off- 
ing too.’ . 

Mr. Stuckey’s library, or study, or office, or justice-room, as it 
was indifferently termed, was a large bow-windowed room on the 
first-floor of the rectory, looking over a wide stretch of valley. Here 
and there gleamed the reach of a broad river traversing a country 
thickly dotted with hamlets and spires, clumps of trees, wide-spreading 
fields mapped out on the gently-sloping undulations, low bordering 
hills fading into the blue horizon. 

Here the Captain’s eye fell upon a telescope, which, mounted on 
a stand, could be brought to bear on any point of the wide prospect. 

‘ You’ve a good glass there, Mr. Stuckey,’ he said. 

‘ Yes,’ replied Stuckey; ‘we are rather proud of our view, and we 
make the most of it.’ Then he threw open a movable pane in the 
window, and brought the glass to bear on the white winding highway 
that could be traced threading in and out of the hamlets and villages 
for many a long mile. The telescope brought this to view with start- 
ling distinctness ; the farmer in his tax-cart, the pedlar pounding 
stoutly along, the loitering tramp, the carriage with its high-stepping 
horses,—all were brought within speaking distance, as it were, by this 
far-seeing glass. 

Presently the Captain turned the telescope upon Meering. 
‘Why, you can see the lawn as plainly as possible, and there’s Mary 
standing on the doorstep. You overlook all your neighbours here.’ 

Mr. Stuckey smiled a self-approving smile. 

‘Now, come, Captain Montacute,’ he said; ‘ you'll take some re- 
freshments—sherry and so on ?’ 

‘ There used to be some good ale about here, once upon a time,’ 
said the Captain tentatively. 

‘ You shall try ours, then,’ cried Stuckey, a good deal relieved by 
the suggestion. He rang the bell, at which a thin melancholy-look- 
ing man-servant appeared, who presently brought up on a salver a 
jug, two tall ale-glasses, and some captain’s biscuits. ‘ Ah, very 
appropriate,’ said Stuckey, glancing at the tray. ‘Captain’s biscuits, 
eh? I daresay, now, you'd be glad sometimes to get such biscuits 
as those at sea ?’ 
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‘ Well, there have been times,’ replied the Captain, ‘ such as 
shipwrecks, and so on; but in a general way we live a good deal too 
well.’ 

‘Come, you don’t get ale like that, at all events. What do you 
say to it, now ?’ 

The Captain smacked his lips. He was not given to hiding 
the truth, and yet courtesy demanded some remark not too dis- 
paraging. 

‘It’s a trifle hard.’ 

‘ Well, we’ve remarked that too,’ said Stuckey. ‘It’s age, you 
know.’ 

‘Ay, it has been some good while on tap, I daresay,’ said the 
Captain thoughtfully. 

‘We have found a little carbonate of soda a very excellent thing 
to remove that,’ went on Stuckey. ‘And it brings a fine head to 
it too. Shall Iring for some? What do you say ?’ 

‘ By no means,’ replied the Captain. 

‘I remember your father, the Canon of Lindisfarne, very well ; 
and I have some recollection of you as a youth in naval uniform.’ 

‘Yes,’ said the Captain, ‘my father put me in the navy, and there 
I might have been to this day, a starving lieutenant, but Branston 
got me in this line.’ 

‘ Ah, your brother-in-law—yes ; I knew your sister. Ah, what 
a sweet girl she was! Never ought to have married that Branston; 
ought to have been the mistress of Knowlesthorpe.’ 

‘ Well, poor girl,’ said the Captain, ‘it would have been the same 
to her now anyhow.’ 

‘She might have been alive now; they both of them might have 
been alive. But what amI saying? You have not been here since 
her death ?’ 

‘No,’ said Montacute; ‘I was at Southampton for a week or two 
a few years back, and ran up to London to see my niece, but I didn’t 
come down here. Last time I had a holiday I took a friend’s ship 
from Point de Galle to Melbourne and back.’ 

‘ Then you are quite ignorant of the circumstances attending your 
sister's death ?’ 

‘ Only that it was very sudden ; indeed, as far as I can make 
out, she died within twelve hours after I took leave of her.’ . 

‘Excuse me, Captain Montacute, but I think you are out there. 
I inquired very carefully into the circumstances at the time, and I 
ascertained that you had been visiting at Meering, but had taken 
leave a few days before her death.’ 

‘ That’s right enough; soI had,’ said the Captain, wondering a 
little that Stuckey should be so well-informed. ‘ But my ship was 

delayed a couple of days, and I ran down here to take another look 
at Hester. I was a good deal worried about her, she seemed so 
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excited and off her balance, but I never anticipated such a result. 
And, curiously enough, I don’t think any soul but.my sister knew 
I had been. She saw me coming, and let me in through the garden 
window, and I went out the same way. ‘‘ I shall never see you any 
more, Fred,” she said to me as she gave me a parting kiss. And, 
sure enough, the next letter I had announced her death. I’m half 
afraid the chill from the open window struck home to her, for it was 
a cold bleak night.’ 

Stuckey slowly shook his head. ‘Ah, poor thing! they were 
not a very happy couple, I think ?’ 

‘Well, poor Hester was too spirited to get on smoothly with 
anybody, but her husband was always kind to her.’ 

‘Ah, he’s a curious man. You didn’t see him, I suppose, when 
you took leave of your sister ?’ 

‘ Well, as it happened, I did,’ said the Captain; ‘met him on the 
road. He didn’t see methough. I didn’t speak to him ; often since 
I’ve wondered why I didn’t; but my heart was full, and I’d taken 
leave of him a few days before.’ 

‘ Did you hear anything after that ?’ 

‘Hear anything? I heard a couple of shots fired in the wood 
soon after; poachers, I expect.’ 

‘Pray,’ said Stuckey, looking keenly at the seaman, ‘did you 
happen to meet anybody else in the garden at Meering that night?” 

Montacute flushed up to the top of his temples, and glared‘angrily 
at his questioner. 

‘ What do you mean?’ he cried roughly. ‘ Have you been pump- 
ing me all this time ?’ 

' Come, Captain Montacute,’ said Stuckey in a conciliatory way, 
‘if you don’t care to answer me, don’t. But as a clergyman, as 
well as a magistrate, I see a good deal of the seamy side of things, 
and—well, never mind.’ 

‘I do mind,’ said the Captain, bringing his hand down upon the 
table with a crash that made Stuckey wince. ‘ You’ve started a 
doubt in my mind, and I'll have it settled. Have people been say- 
ing things against my sister ?’ 

‘ Well, it’s an old story—an old, old story,’ cried Stuckey. 

‘Old or young, I'll have it out. She’s the only one I had to 
stand up for; and dead or living, I'll never hear a word against her 
without flinging back the lie in the teeth of the man who says it. 
Why, man, she’s Mary’s mother too; my Mary’s—the darling little 
girl! Come, out with it, man; say it out, or hold your peace for ever.’ 

‘No, no; I’ve nothing to say—nothing—nothing,’ went on 
Stuckey, who seemed desirous to quell the storm he had raised. 

‘But you hum and ha, and hint at what you dare not speak.’ 

‘Well, I won’t say another word; I retract it all; foolish 


calumny, no doubt.’ 
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‘Yes, foolish calumny,’ repeated the Captain; ‘set afloat by 
ill-meaning rancorous souls, who never see a woman fair and of open 
honest bearing but they spit their venom at her. And if she sets 
no store upon their cursed crabbed doctrines, they pass judgment on 
her and do their best to sting her to death with lies. Such ways 
are current enough among women, and there’s no help; but when 
men come to repeating their slanders—’ 

‘Come, come,’ said Stuckey, who would now be thankful to be 
well rid of his guest—like a spider with a hornet in his web— 
could he only see the way, ‘you have a very poor opinion of the sex.’ 

‘If you mean women, I haven’t,’ said the Captain stoutly. ‘ The 
few good people I’ve ever known have been women. It’s your 
sexless creatures, gossiping old hags and—well, I'll say no more. 
I respect your office, Mr. Stuckey, and I’ll wish you good-day. I’ve 
been warm, and let there be an end.’ 

‘With all my heart,’ said Stuckey; but the Captain refused his 
proffered hand and walked off, still in somewhat of a heat. There 
was much confusion and perturbation in his brain, but a chat 
with Michael Branston would set things right, he thought. So he 
stepped out vigorously towards Meering, crossing the river again at 
the ferry close by the house. 

As soon as Montacute had left, Stuckey went to his desk, and 
taking out some papers, began to look over them carefully. 

‘I begin to see my way now,’ he exclaimed at last. ‘ Bran- 
ston, in his account of the matter—and in that he is borne out by 
Martha Rogers—alleges that he returned to Meering on the morning 
of his wife’s death just in time to receive her last breath. I have 
that distinctly in black-and-white in his letter to her father, the old 
Canon. But, then, what does that avail? It’s a suspicious circum- 
stance, but nothing more; we must have something more clinching 
than that. The Captain’s heat and fury were fine, and showed me 
very clearly that he did see someone besides the good man Branston 
in the grounds of Meering that eventful night.’ 

Montacute had hardly recovered his composure when he reached 
Meering. The bell had rung for dinner, and he had to dress very 
hastily. In an ordinary way, he was very careful of his evening attire, 
dressing himself in a manner that, if not altogether en régle on land, 
was not unbecoming at any time to the gallant seaman. A-great 
high white collar that came nearly up to his ears, a bird’s-eye scarf 
in a handsome knot, a great expanse of spotless shirt-front, a blue 
frock-coat with brass buttons, waistcoat of some yellow Indian stuff, 
trousers of navy blue in winter, in summer of spotless duck, white- 


silk stockings, and low shoes with strings, formed a full-dress cos- 


tume to which he rigidly adhered. It suited him well, and Mary 
Branston regarded him continually with admiring eye. That even- 
ing, contrary to his usual habit, he was silent and distraught. 
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It was the custom of Branston and his guest, as soon as Mary 
left the dinner-table, to draw towards the fire and smoke, the Captain 
his accustomed cheroot, and Branston an old-fashioned Dutch pipe, 
with china bowl and tube curiously fashioned of rings fitting one 
into the other—such a pipe as old Vanderdecken might have smoked 
on the poop of the Flying Dutchman. Just as they had comfort- 
ably settled themselves, they heard the bell and gong from the hall, 
the wind setting in that direction. Knowlesthorpe dined at eight, 
the Branstons an hour earlier. The thoughts of both men seemed 
drawn that way by the sound, and Fred Montacute, lying back in a 
roomy easy-chair, regarding the blue smoke that wreathed upwards 
from his cigar, began to talk about young Ogbrooke. 

‘I think, from his looks, that young man is as spoony as he 
can be on our Mary.’ 

‘I have been afraid, for some time, that might be the case,’ 
replied Branston ; ‘and yet I have hardly known how to interfere.’ 

‘Why interfere at all? It would be a very good match for her, 
and I think from the looks of him he’s a good sort of fellow.’ 

‘I hate the whole race!’ said Branston vehemently. ‘ With my 
consent Mary shall have nothing to do with them.’ 

‘ You were not good friends with the father, I think ?’ said Mon- 
tacute, veiling his face in a thick cloud of smoke, and regarding his 
brother-in-law anxiously through it. 

Branston’s face whitened, and he clutched nervously the arm of 
his chair. 

‘Such men as he are of the serpent brood. Lewd, idle, 
skilled in the arts that beguile fond silly women, they drag them- 
selves across the path of honest men, fouling their lives with nox- 
ious slime. To bruise the head of such can be no sin.’ These 
words he muttered to himself rather than addressed to his com- 
panion, who sat and looked at him with eyes suddenly fixed in an 
aspect of fear and dread. 

‘Michael,’ he said at last, ‘you never wronged my sister by 
doubting her truth and loyalty to you ?’ 

Branston quivered all over, put down his pipe, and thrust the 
table violently away from his side. For a moment Montacute 
thought that he was about to spring upon him and seize him by the 
throat; but after glaring at him for a while, he sank back in his 
chair and covered his face with his hands. 

Just then Mary put her head in at the door, and asked if they 
were coming in to have some tea. 

‘ Presently, presently, Mary,’ said her uncle huskily. 

She thought his voice sounded strange and dreary, but that was 
fancy, no doubt; and she shut the door. Presently the piano was 
heard and her voice singing. 

‘Fred,’ said Branston, drawing himself up and looking hag- 
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gardly at him, ‘I had thought never to have opened my lips as to 
what I am about to tell you. But you are her brother, and I think 
you have a right to know. Listen and judge. You know the first 
beginning of my love for your sister, and you know, too, how seem- 
ingly happy were our early married days. The first break in our 
lives occurred when that proud popinjay, that loose and evil-minded 
scoundrel Ogbrooke, came back to Knowlesthorpe. There had been 
love passages between them—-not a word said she to me of that— 
before I met her. You must know whether or not I speak the 
truth.’ 

Montacute was silent, looking moodily into the fire, and Branston 
went on: 

‘I was a busy man, you know; intent on building up a fortune 
that should match my name and lineage, and be a worthy setting 
to the bright jewel, the pure and perfect chrysolite, as I then 
thought her, that I had won to myself. I, a somewhat lonely man, 
of a culture different from the world about me, little used to woman- 
kind—for I never had sisters to make me familiar with their ways— 
perhaps a little stilted and overstrained in my views of things, but 
loving this woman dearly and setting my whole heart upon her, 
perhaps left her too much to herself, was too careless and over-con- 
fident. I hadn’t sufficiently estimated the difference of our caste 
and way of thinking. I, a Brahmin, as you may say, with Brah- 
minical notions, and she a woman of the Nairs.’ Branston glanced 
somewhat savagely across at Montacute as he spoke, but the Captain 
did not understand the allusion, and let it pass. 

‘ Well,’ went on Branston, ‘this fellow came over to Meering 
constantly—often when I was away—’ 

‘ How do you know that ?’ 

‘I have the very best authority: the information of her maid 
and her own acknowledgment.’ 

‘Then the woman, the maid, was a spy!’ said Montacute 
fiercely. 

‘She was faithful to the master whose bread she ate,’ replied 
Branston ; ‘ but she did not tell me till remonstrance had been un- 
heeded. There was nothing in Hester’s conduct, as I thought, 
but a little youthful folly. She professed the most complete devo- 
tion to me. I was blinded, and contented myself with bidding the 
man to come no more ; a step she professed cordially to concur in. I 
trusted implicitly in her promise not to see him again.’ 

‘ And you could not have been deceived,’ interposed the Captain. 
‘ Hetty was wild and frolicsome and full of mischief, but I never 
knew her go away from her word.’ 

‘I thought so too. I thought I could trust her. Humiliated 
as I had been by her folly, I forgave her that, and still trusted on, 
with the usual result. I had been away for some days on business, 
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and had written to say that I was not coming home for a few days 
more. Well, something occurred to bring my affairs to a conclusion. 
Catching the last train to Hettington—I was too late for the other 
line that brings me home to Redport—I hired a conveyance for home, 
but, tempted by the beauty of the night, dismissed it, and set out to 
walk the last few miles along the bridle-path that leads over the crest 
of the hill. My last happy hour, Fred; how well I remember it— 
the quiet and stillness and happiness of it!—-the moon shining 
down on broad pastures, woods, and cornfields, sleeping in her soft 
light, with shadowy hills beyond, a silvery streak of the broad river 
winding in and out. And I happy in the thought of the welcome 
that awaited me, of her soft arms around me, I that had been so lone 
and dull without her. Fred, I can’t go on; the old, old tale, as 
T had read of it often enough in song and story, but to think that 
such a fate should be mine!’ 

‘You have no doubt, then; there is no loophole for mistake ?’ 

‘None,’ said Branston firmly. 

‘IT am of her blood,’ said Fred Montacute, rising, ‘ and I can’t 
bear to see you again, Michael. I don’t know how to blame, and 
yet she was my sister. I was glad to look upon you as a brother, 
and to find a home here for a while; but that has come to an end. 
I can’t stay here; I must go away.’ 

‘If you will. Ihave been glad to have you here.’ 

‘But Mary ?’ went on the Captain. ‘O, man, what do-you say 
about her? She is my sister’s child; let her come to me.’ 

‘ And you would rob me of all that is left to redeem my wretched 
life ? Sometimes my heart warms to her as I should think none but 
a father’s could, and then again the chill shadow of doubt. Fred, 
I love her anyhow; but what to do I know not. I must think; you 
must give me time—a little time. Don’t leave this house to-night ; 
stay for to-night, I entreat you. Your presence has somehow driven 
away the sad ghosts that haunt this place, and I am shaken, ter- 
ribly shaken. Go in to Mary, and let her have this one more night 
of peace and happiness. I will not intrude upon you; I will go to 
my study and my books.’ 

Fred Montacute looked down upon Branston with something of 
pity and remorse. 

‘Yes, I'll stop for the night; and by Heaven I feel for you, if 
I can’t feel with you. Good-bye.’ 


CuaprTer VI. 
IN THE DARK NIGHT, 
At Knowlesthorpe the family dinner had passed off with the 
usual state and ceremony. The old butler, who was always retained 
on the strength of the establishment, two or three new footmen who 
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had hardly shaken into their places, a page who got in everybody’s 
way, and Sir Norton’s own man, who deftly put to rights anything that 
might go amiss,—all these ministered to the wants of Lady Ogbrooke 
and her two children. It was not till the servants had filed out that 
conversation became possible, and then Sir Norton addressed his 
mother upon a subject that had lately engrossed a good deal of his 
thoughts. 

‘ Mother,’ he said, ‘I wish you’d call on the Branstons and 
take Editha with you.’ 

‘ My dear, we never have visited them,’ replied Lady Ogbrooke ; 
‘and why should we begin? Indeed, the onus is not with us, and I 
don’t know how it would be taken.’ 

‘ But I think I should like to know Mary Branston,’ interposed 
Editha; ‘ she looks very nice.’ 

‘ Have her here then, my dear, by all means. I should be quite 
glad if you made a friend of her, for her mother’s sake, especially as 
you haven’t any friends of your own age down here. You might 
drive over in the pony-carriage and bring her over here in a friendly 
informal way. Norton is going up to town to-morrow, and that would 
be a very good opportunity.’ 

‘ But why not make a regular formal call?’ said Norton. ‘ They 
are as proud as paladins, these Branstons. Besides, I want to ask 
them to dinner; Branston and his brother-in-law Montacute—a 
sea captain, a capital fellow; I met him t’other side of Suez.’ 

Lady Ogbrooke sighed ; she hated trouble, and this visit promised 
to be troublesome. 

‘It puts one out so to have people on one’s list who are not 
universally current. Whom could we have to meet them? The 
Stuckeys, for instance ?’ 

‘Yes, if you want a row, mother,’ said Norton, laughing. ‘ They 
hate one another desperately.’ 

‘ Then have them in the regular Redport dinner, when the mayor 
of the town and all those people are coming.’ 

‘ That wouldn’t do either. I don’t want to bring them together. 
There’s just the chance that he’ll be asked to come forward to oppose 
me.’ 

‘Then have him to dinner by himself by all means, Norton, if 
you think that will stop it. But surely he would not venture! The 
duke would not permit his agent to mix himself up with politics !’ 

‘I don’t know that,’ said Norton. ‘ As for old Milbank, you never 
know where to have him. If he thought it would spite me, he’d only 
be too delighted.’ 

‘ You haven’t quarrelled with him, Norton ?’ 

‘ Limpet has; that’s the same thing. You know the old duke 
goes prowling about his woods with a great stick in his hand like a 
gorilla—he certainly is more like an old beggar man than a duke. 
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Well, you know, too, that from Bythorp spinney to the new planta- 
tion the duke’s land comes in like an isthmus right into the heart of 
mine. It’s barely a quarter of a mile direct from one point to the 
other, but round by my own land it’s at least three miles. There 
have been several lawsuits about it, but we never could establish a 
right-of-way. Limpet tried the short cut the other day, and he met 
the duke; didn’t know hima bit. ‘‘Go you back,” said the duke. 
Limpet said he wouldn’t, and the duke at that swore at him dread- 
fully ; and as Limpet tells the story, ‘‘ Then I knew he was a gentle- 
man, and began to draw-in my horns; but I’d a mind to serve him 
out for giving me all that trouble; and,”’ says I, ‘‘ Well, I suppose 
you're only obeying orders, but you might do your duty more civil ; 
and I’m blest if I don’t write to your master and tell him what a 
blackguard he’s got in the way of a hedge-chopper.”’’ 

‘ Well, that was very impertinent of Limpet,’ said Editha. ‘ Did 
the duke complain to you ?’ 

‘Not he! He had a ditch dug six feet deep on each side of his 
boundary, and lined with brambles; it was all done in a day, for he 
has hundreds of workmen always about ; and next time poor Limpet 
tried to cross—it was in the night, when he was out watching—know- 
ing nothing about the ditch, he jumped right into it, scratched him- 
self all over, and smashed his gun-stock to bits.’ 

‘I’m not surprised at anything I hear about the duke,’ said Lady 
Ogbrooke. ‘ He is a most unpleasant neighbour, and he has ruined 
this part of the county. There were a dozen good houses within a 
radius of six miles from Knowlesthorpe when I was a girl, all occupied 
by good families ; the duke has bought them all up, and pulled them 
down.’ 

‘ He is a public enemy,’ said Editha. 

‘I don’t see that ; the ruin mother speaks of is only a social one. 
He is a splendid farmer ; his wurzels and turnips are magnificent, and 
his wheat is the despair of everybody else.’ 

‘He is a dog in the manger,’ replied Lady Ogbrooke. ‘ He will 
neither enjoy himself nor let other people enjoy.’ 

‘He warns the hounds off his property, too, doesn’t he, Norton?’ 

Norton admitted that he did. Indeed, there was not much to be 
said for him from their point of view. 

‘ That’s what I complain of in you, Norton ; you are always talk- 
ing about points of view, as if there were no such thing as right or 
wrong, but everything depended upon the way you looked at it. Your 
father never talked of points of view.’ 

‘My father,’ said Norton superciliously, ‘ certainly had only one 
point of view ; his own immediate gratification.’ 

Lady Ogbrooke was wounded at this, and said no more. It was 
certainly not a filial speech, but Norton had some posthumous grudges 
against his father in the way of cutting timber and so on. He was, 
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however, punished by not getting his own way in the matter of the 
Branstons. It was decided that he should ride over next morning 
informally, and call on Branston and Montacute, and get them both 
to come to dinner if he could. 

As soon as he was left to himself, Norton, moved by some myste- 
rious impulse ofthe same kind that makes the world go round, found 
his way to the open air, and lighting a cigar, walked away in the direc- 
tion of Meering. From a point of the road about half a mile away 
he could obtain a view of the house, and he had a sort of craving to see 
it. He sneered at himself, at his boyish folly ; but the impulse was 
too strong to be resisted. There was not, however, much satisfaction 
in the sight, and the night was cold, though fine and starlit. Norton 
therefore moved on still in the direction of Meering. He had no 
definite object ; he was restless and uneasy, and was drifted away in 
the direction of the least resistance. On the way he meditated as to 
the possibility of finding some excuse for going to the house, but there 
was no pretext available. If perchance Captain Montacute were stroll- 
ing about, as was sometimes his wont, then there might be a chance 
for him. As he passed down the narrow lane that led into the high- 
road between Meering and Redport, he met his gamekeeper Limpet 
talking earnestly to one of the county police. The men looked hard 
at Sir Norton, and then touched their hats. 

‘ Going round the covers, Limpet ?’ said the master. 

‘Not to-night, Sir Norton. There’s nothing on foot to-night.’ 

The men passed on, and presently Norton heard a low eager 
yelping, and a rabbit bolted from the hedge and across the road close 
to Sir Norton’s legs. A little terrier was close at its heels, and ran 
right against him in its eagerness, and he picked it up before it had 
recovered from its confusion. 

Then he heard some one calling ‘ Floss, Floss!’ in sharp distress 
— it was Mary’s voice; and presently he saw her form against the 
dark background of night, looking over the orchard-hedge, which 
was elevated a good way above the road, and loudly calling her lost 
favourite. 

‘Weep no more, Miss Branston ; I have caught the little truant,’ 
said Norton, in cheery accents, from below. ‘ Shall I bring him round 
to the front ?’ 

Mary was silent for a moment, and when she spoke again, there 
was a strange thrill in her voice that moved him wonderfully. ‘ How 
good you are! I was so anxious about poor Floss! Your savage 
keeper threatens to shoot him.’ 

‘T’ll shoot Limpet if he harms the dog,’ said Norton, in tones 
so gruffly decided that Mary’s face glowed with delight, alfhough 
it was too dark for any change of countenance to be detected. 

‘Can you hand him up to me?’ went on Mary. 

‘I don’t know,’ replied Norton ; ‘stretch out your hand, and see.’ 
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Mary incautiously leant over the hedge with outstretched arms, 
and felt her fingers lightly touched and held for a moment with soft 
pressure. 

‘We can’t quite manage it, you see, Miss Branston. I shall have 
to bring him round.’ 

‘I think if you tried,’ said Mary reproachfully, ‘you might 
manage.’ 

‘T’'ll roll him up into a ball and throw him to you.’ 

‘No, don’t do that ; there is a gate close by, and I will open it.’ 
The gate was a few yards farther on, a little flight of wooden steps 
leading up to it from the road. Norton ascended these, and stood 
by the gate, waiting for it to be opened. It hung a little to the 
woodwork, and Mary had some trouble in opening it; but it did 
come open at last, and Norton and Mary stood face to face. ‘Thank 
you very much, Sir Norton,’ she said, taking little Floss from his 
arms ; ‘ you have saved me a great deal of uneasiness. Good-night.’ 

‘ Just one word,’ said Norton ; ‘ wait one little minute. I have 
so much to say to you.’ 

‘It’s hardly time and place,’ said ony rather severely, but still 
unwilling to shut the door in his face. 

‘But I want you to tell me that you are not angry with me. I 
was rude the other day, sudden, indiscreet, and I had no chance of 
explaining myself when I met you at Lindisfarne ; but I want to tell 
you how it was.’ 

‘No, thank you,’ said Mary firmly ; ‘I don’t want any explana- 
tions; it was a mistake, that was all, and I shall try to forget it ever 
happened. Good-night.’ 

‘But I don’t want you to forget.’ 

However, the gate was shut upon him with stern decision, and 
Sir Norton stamped his foot with impatience and disappointment ; 
and yet, on the whole, he was pleased with the result of his walk. 
He had seen her, and he had insured that she should think of him. 
Limpet and his companion were now coming back along the lane, 
and Sir Norton walked on past the house and towards home, lighting 
another cigar, and feeling, after all, supremely happy. 


Cxuapter VII. 
NEW ARRANGEMENTS, 


Captain MontacutTe left early next morning—before breakfast, 
indeed—and took up his quarters at the Ramping Lamb, at Red- 
port. His mind was by no means tranquil, and yet he felt the 
getting away from Meering to be a great relief. In one thing there 
was much comfort. He was pleased to think of himself as his niece’s 
guardian. There would be an object and end in his life if he could 
establish for himself a home of which Mary should be the presiding 
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spirit ; a home in some pleasant seaside cottage on the south-west 
coast. He would get himself transferred to this side of the isthmus, 
and take Mary for a voyage now and then; and he must haul up an 
old aunt or some relation of his own to look after her while he was 
away ; but these were matters of detail. One thing must be provided 
for, however, at once; he must insure some provision for Mary in 
case of his death. He had not saved much money, being of a lavish 
free-handed nature, but he had a good income, and could well afford 
to insure his life handsomely. He was accustomed to act at once 
upon any suggestion of his mind ; and as soon as breakfast was over, 
he went out, and lighting his cheroot, strolled round the market- 
square, looking here and there to espy some notice of an agency. 
He had not far to go; for in the window of Crawpit and Crawley’s 
Bank was a blazonment, apparently about a century old, a coat-of- 
arms, and the legend, ‘ Royal London and County Life Assurance 
Society,’ in tarnished gilding, on an escutcheon of tin. 

‘I like the look of that,’ said the Captain; ‘ good old society, good 
old bank. None of your new-fangled swindling dodges here. I’ll go 
in and ask about it.’ 

There was an aspect of peace and tranquillity about Crawpit and 
Crawley’s that quite soothed and pleased the mind. A cheerful- 
looking mild old gentleman sat at one end of the counter, partly 
encased in a sort of ground-glass screen. A middle-aged cashier, 
who wore spectacles, and had a soft rubicund visage, occupied a 
stool in the centre. He was placidly conning over a list of Jenner 
and Jempey’s flower-seeds, and making pencil annotations as he went 
on. The young clerk, who in the background was busied over a 
huge ledger, was of steady sober aspect, as though he were wise 
beyond his years, and spent his leisure hours in the improvement of 
his mind. There was no rattle of copper scoops or chink of golden 
sovereigns at Redport old bank ; no shop-boys rushing in and out to 
change paltry five-pound cheques. A customer of Crawpit and Craw- 
ley would have been ashamed to put his name to anything under 
three figures. 

‘I want,’ said Captain Montacute, whose ample oilskin coat and 
jolly weather-beaten face seemed to make ‘sunshine in a shady 
place,’ ‘I want to insure my life.’ 

The mild cashier looked up a little astonished at this unaccus- 
tomed address. 

‘ Surely,’ he said; ‘but are you a customer of the bank ?’ 

‘ Well, no,’ said the Captain; ‘ but my father was, I believe— 
Canon Montacute of Lindisfarne.’ 

‘I remember you very well, sir,’ said the white-haired old 
manager, coming forward ; ‘ your sister was Mrs. Branston of Meer- 
ing. Happy to be of service to you. Mr. Stanley, please to attend 
to this gentleman.’ 
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At this he went back to his little pen, as if he feared to venture 
any farther remark. 

The Captain was presently supplied with some forms of proposal, 
which were found after some difficulty, and he carried them back to 
his inn and prepared to put his mind into their study. 

‘Ah, I shall come under the special risks, I see, and have to 
pay handsomely.’ Then he went on to the other preliminaries, and 
came to the questions, ‘ ‘‘ Have you brother or sisters living, and of 
what age? Are any of your brothers and sisters dead, and what 
complaints did they die of, and at what age ?’”’ Ay, that’s the rub,’ 
said the Captain. ‘That I must find out. What did she die of ?’ 
Then he recollected that he had not yet called upon aunt Euphemia, 
and that he should probably get to know what he wanted from her. 

Little sympathy was likely to exist between the seaman and the 
bedridden old dame. Her favourite nephew, Michael, had married a 
daughter of the Philistines, and had suffered all the rest of his life. 
Here was another Philistine ready to assail them, perhaps to win 
over Mary to the hostile camp. Aunt Euphemia mentally compared 
him to Goliath of Gath as he stood towering by her bedside. 

‘ You’ve been here some time, Mr. Montacute,’ she said to him 
frigidly. 

‘I have, ma’am,’ said the Captain; ‘ but I haven’t had an op- 
portunity of calling before ;’ and then he felt at a loss what to say 
farther. 

But aunt Euphemia’s curiosity was too lively to be long repressed, 
even by her dislikes, and she speedily began to question Captain Fred 
as to his travels. 

Yes, the seaman acknowledged, he’d sailed pretty often up and 
down the Red Sea; ‘and a regular fire-bath it is too,’ he added. 

‘And have you seen Sinai and ‘‘ Ezion-geber, which is beside 
Eloth, on the shore of the Red Sea, in the land of Edom” ?’ asked 
aunt Euphemia eagerly. 

‘No, ma’am,’ said the Captain ; ‘we make none of those ports.’ 

‘ And the land of Ophir? Where is the land of Ophir ?’ 

‘There’s Jedda, ma’am,’ said the sea-captain, ‘and Mocha, 
where the coffee comes from; but I can’t call to mind Ophir.’ 

Aunt Euphemia sighed. There was nothing to be made of 
the Philistine, and on her part she did not feel inclined to give any 
satisfaction to his curiosity about his sister’s last days. She knew 
nothing. How could she know, to whom the world outside was but 
an empty dream? And she very soon signified that she was tired of 
the Captain’s society, and wished to be left to repose. 

But as the Captain descended the stairs he met on the landing a 
demure-looking female, bearing a tray with a basin of beef-tea and 
some thin slices of toast. She retired into a corner to let him pass, 
and he was going to address her with some civil trivial remark, when 
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suddenly his expression changed, his eyes enlarged, and a look came 
over his face between perplexity and amusement. 

‘What, Martha,’ he said, taking the waiting-woman by the elbow, 
‘youhere! What are you doing here ?’ 

Martha turned pale, and almost let fall the tray; but she re- 
covered herself quickly, and looked at her interlocutor with astonished 
gaze. 

‘It can’t be Mr. Fred Montacute ?’ she said. 


‘No other,’ replied the Captain. ‘ And how are you getting on?’ 


‘I'll see you directly in the hall,’ she whispered; ‘don’t stop me 
now.’ 

Montacute waited in the hall a little impatiently. He was puzzled, 
and hardly knew what to do. In Martha lay his best chance of find- 
ing out all the mystery that surrounded his sister’s death, and over 
Martha he probably had some kind of influence. Once upon a 
time, indeed, when Martha had been his sister’s maid, Master 
Fred had known a good deal about her, and had been somewhat 
given to philandering with the young girl, who had then some 
beauté du diable about her. But that was a long time ago, and 
much had happened in the interval. 

Martha presently came down and joined Montacute in the hall. 

‘Pray what is your will with me, sir?’ she asked in a quiet, de- 
ferential, but somewhat aggressive way. 

‘I should like to have a little chat with you about old times.’ 

‘Those times are not worth talking about by those who have 
since become regenerate. I have heard nothing from you for many 
a long year, and unless you have something particular to say to 
me, I don’t care to hear anything more.’ 

‘Well, look here,’ said the Captain, ‘don’t let us quarrel. I 
have come here with a few pounds in my pocket, and if a trifle is 
any use to an old friend—’ 

Martha smiled grimly. 

‘Money is always of use,’ she replied; ‘but I don’t expect to 
get it for nothing. What do you want of me, and how much will 
you pay for what you want ?’ 

‘I want you to tell me all you know about my poor sister, and 
I'll give you a five-pound note.’ 

‘There isn’t much to tell,’ said Martha, putting the note care- 
fully into a little case she carried in her bosom. 

‘ You were there when she died, Martha ?’ 

‘ Yes, I was there.’ 

‘And what did she die of ? What was it that killed her ?’ 

‘I think, sir, you'd better ask that question of the medical man.’ 

‘But you have some idea; you must know. Was it consump- 
tion ?” 

‘No, it wasn’t consumption. If you ask my opinion, I should 
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say it was shame and a broken heart. Knowing what I do, I can say 
nothing about her that you would like to hear, and if I were you, I 
should ask no more questions about it, and give up stirring matters 
that had best be let sleep.’ 

Nothing more was to be got out of Martha, and Montacute began 
to think that she was right, and that it was useless to revive the 
memory of these forgotten things. 

As Captain Montacute made his way back to his hotel he heard 
the big bell of Redport Church tolling out in a melancholy way, 
whilst people were standing about the doors of the shops in little 
groups discussing some interesting piece of local news. The land- 
lord of the Lamb was all agog about it. 

‘Have you heard the news, Captain Montacute? Our young 
member’s dead. Sudden thing, very. Well, such is life! You won’t 
mind perhaps, sir, putting up with a back-room for a few weeks. 
Your sitting-room is always taken for the committee-room.’ 

‘ Well, that’s a nuisance !’ said the Captain, frowning. 

‘ Election times, sir,’ said the landlord apologetically, following 
his guest into the room and pulling up the blinds. ‘ You see, we 
don’t get many harvests in a quiet place like this, and when we do 
get a stroke of luck we must make the most of it. Ah, here’s Mr. 
Hardman already with his candidate, walking across the square.’ 

‘ What ?’ said the Captain. ‘ Why, the old member isn’t under 
the sod !’ 

‘O yes, sir; he died abroad, and is buried by this time; so 
we've all got a fair start. Ah, and yonder goes Lawyer Sloper with 
another candidate, and Mr. Codicil has just ordered a fly and pair 
for his man.’ 

‘What, three candidates already ?’ 

‘O, that’s nothing, Captain; they’re only outsiders, those ; they 
put a bit of money into the lawyers’ pockets, and they make it good 
for trade, but they’re nowhere in the betting. There’s just two 
men have a chance; one’s the man that Crawpit the banker puts 
forward, and the other Sir Norton Ogbrooke, if he comes out, as 
he’s pretty sure to do. This is Sir Norton’s house, sir. You 
won’t mind having the window a bit ajar, Captain, just to hoist a 
flag out of? I must go and rout out the old banners. I hope 
the moth ain’t got into them.’ 

« « A plague on both their houses!’’’ said Fred Montacute; ‘and 
yet—well, it warms one’s blood a bit, the thought of any sort of a 
fight.’ With that he went out and made his way to Crawpit and 
Crawley’s to ask some questions about his assurance. 

‘ This is Captain Montacute,’ said the white-headed old manager 
to Mr. Crawpit, who had just come in. 

‘Glad to make your acquaintance, Captain Montacute; come 
into my room, please.’ 
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Montacute followed the banker into a little room behind the 
bank, and seated himself in a leather-covered chair that was some- 
thing like a dentist’s operating-chair, and often quite as uneasy. 

‘ You're going to settle among us, hope. Not yet? Well, be- 
fore you leave you will come and dine with me. Now, you've 
heard the news, I suppose, about the vacant seat. Well, whom do 
you think people talk about as the popular candidate? Who but 
your brother-in-law Branston. O yes, it’s a settled thing; there 
will be a deputation with a requisition down at Meering to-day. 
Now, we want your name on the committee, Captain Montacute. 
I have your authority to place it there, eh ?’ 

The Captain demurred to this, however. Yesterday he would 
have assented gladly, and put his whole soul into the business, but 
to-day he hardly knew how he felt respecting Michael Branston. 

‘There are reasons,’ said the banker, ‘ why I particularly want 
to have your name on our committee. When a man comes before 
the public all the forgotten scandals of his life are raked up against 
him. Few have passed through life as blamelessly as Michael 
Branston, but against him even dirt has been thrown, and dirt 
will stick. Now, your name will put a stopper on the tongue of 
calumny.’ 

‘I can’t quite see my way clear yet,’ said the Captain, rising 
and preparing to take his leave. ‘Idon’t refuse, and yet—lI’ll take 
a little time to think about it.’ ; 


Cuapter VIII. 
A SUMMONS TO BATTLE, 


Tue dismal clamour of the great bell of Redport was heard far 
and wide over the adjacent plain. Branston heard it, sitting at his 
desk in his study, and wondered what it meant. At Knowlesthorpe, 
too, they heard it, but there Sir Norton knew well enough the cause. 
He had received that morning a telegram from the —— Club an- 
nouncing the fact of the late member’s death, and soon after came 
another telegram from the party Whip urging him to win the Red- 
port seat, and informing him that the P. M. had said in confidence: 
‘If Ogbrooke wins that seat he would suit us very well for Foreign 
Under-Secretary.’ 

There was a strong spur to Norton in that last intimation. 
Like men who have travelled much, he had strong notions of his 
own on foreign affairs, and was much more concerned in the play 
of the interests and passions of states than in mere local politics. 
Now here was a chance of distinction afforded him in the very direc- 
tion he would have chosen. Here were matters of intense interest 
to him the settlement’ of which he would have a voice in; here 
was the key offered him to stores of political knowledge otherwise 
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unattainable. Then, too, came to him the happy pride and glow of 
successful authorship. It was his book, no doubt, had won for 
him this inspiring offer; that masterly sketch of the progress of 
Islam in the far East; that vigorous exposé of the designs of Rus- 
sia in Badakshan. With his own bow and spear he had won a place, 
an opening, a chance of distinction. Far dearer to him than his 
broad acres and his position as the head of a powerful family was 
this individual distinction won with labour and pains, peril and 
some suffering. 

Bright visions of future fame flitted through his brain, as leay- 
ing the house he made his way to a favourite solitude, a secluded 
glade of the park. He thought best in the open air; walls and 
flat ceilings killed his ideas, and the smell of russia and morocco 
in his library afflicted him with an intellectual vertigo. 

He seated himself on the red bare trunk of a fallen elm, and 
tried to bring his ideas within practical compass. The entrance to 
all these opportunities lay through a very narrow gate: he must 
conciliate the good-will of the burgesses of little Redport town. A 
very crotchety set they were too. With strange ideas on all sorts 
of things, revivals and new births. There was one large and 
vehement section frantic for the freeing of smallpox from legisla- 
tive interference, conspicuous for its screaming sisterhood; then 
there was an anti-codperative association for the protection of the 
vested interests of shopkeepers; whilst another powerful section was 
intent on putting down ‘ Popery.’ Again, the town was rich in en- 
dowed charities, in which each burgher felt he had a vested in- 
terest, and the putting of which to useful purposes he vigorously 
resisted. The ground was lined with tiny snares and mined with 
pitfalls. 

‘ Hang that rabbit!’ cried Norton, as one popped out from under 
the tree and scuttled past him, startling him out of his train of 
thought. ‘Ah, and the game too!’ There was another pitfall. ‘I 
must sacrifice you, my beauties, as a peace-offering, I suppose. If 
it is not too late. Is the rabbit a fatal animal to me ? That rabbit 
Rogers shot may lose me my seat for Redport; and the rabbit last 
night—’ 

Then he began to think of Mary Branston, and to wonder if she 
were one of the sacrifices he would have to make to his newly- 
awakened ambition. The other day he had said to himself that he 
was free to do as he would. Now he began to see that the path 
was not quite so plain. Was this the passion of his life, or was it 
only a phase of feeling that would pass away and leave no trace ? 
He acknowledged that circumstances would have a good deal to do 
with it. Ifhe were once plunged in all the distractions of office 
and society, likely enough the impression produced on him by Mary 
Branston would become effaced. But would it be good for him and 
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Montacute followed the banker into a little room behind the 
bank, and seated himself in a leather-covered chair that was some- 
thing like a dentist’s operating-chair, and often quite as uneasy. 

‘You're going to settle amongus, Thope. Not yet? Well, be- 
fore you leave you will come and dine with me. Now, you've 
heard the news, I suppose, about the vacant seat. Well, whom do 
you think people talk about as the popular candidate? Who but 
your brother-in-law Branston. O yes, it’s a settled thing; there 
will be a deputation with a requisition down at Meering to-day. 
Now, we want your name on the committee, Captain Montacute. 
I have your authority to place it there, eh ?’ 

The Captain demurred to this, however. Yesterday he would 
have assented gladly, and put his whole soul into the business, but 
to-day he hardly knew how he felt respecting Michael Branston. 

‘There are reasons,’ said the banker, ‘ why I particularly want 
to have your name on our committee. When a man comes before 
the public all the forgotten scandals of his life are raked up against 
him. Few have passed through life as blamelessly as Michael 
Branston, but against him even dirt has been thrown, and dirt 
will stick. Now, your name will put a stopper on the tongue of 
calumny.’ 

‘I can’t quite see my way clear yet,’ said the Captain, rising 
and preparing to take his leave. ‘Idon’t refuse, and yet—I’ll take 
a little time to think about it.’ ; 


Cuapter VIII. 
A SUMMONS TO BATTLE, 


Tue dismal clamour of the great bell of Redport was heard far 
and wide over the adjacent plain. Branston heard it, sitting at his 
desk in his study, and wondered what it meant. At Knowlesthorpe, 
too, they heard it, but there Sir Norton knew well enough the cause. 
He had received that morning a telegram from the —— Club an- 
nouncing the fact of the late member’s death, and soon after came 
another telegram from the party Whip urging him to win the Red- 
port seat, and informing him that the P. M. had said in confidence: 
‘If Ogbrooke wins that seat he would suit us very well for Foreign 
Under-Secretary.’ 

There was a strong spur to Norton in that last intimation. 
Like men who have travelled much, he had strong notions of his 
own on foreign affairs, and was much more concerned in the play 
of the interests and passions of states than in mere local politics. 
Now here was a chance of distinction afforded him in the very direc- 
tion he would have chosen. Here were matters of intense interest 
to him the settlement’ of which he would have a voice in; here 
was the key offered him to stores of political knowledge otherwise 
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unattainable. Then, too, came to him the happy pride and glow of 
successful authorship. It was his book, no doubt, had won for 
him this inspiring offer; that masterly sketch of the progress of 
Islam in the far East; that vigorous exposé of the designs of Rus- 
sia in Badakshan. With his own bow and spear he had won a place, 
an opening, a chance of distinction. Far dearer to him than his 
broad acres and his position as the head of a powerful family was 
this individual distinction won with labour and pains, peril and 
some suffering. 

Bright visions of future fame flitted through his brain, as leav- 
ing the house he made his way to a favourite solitude, a secluded 
glade of the park. He thought best in the open air; walls and 
flat ceilings killed his ideas, and the smell of russia and morocco 
in his library afflicted him with an intellectual vertigo. 

He seated himself on the red bare trunk of a fallen elm, and 
tried to bring his ideas within practical compass. The entrance to 
all these opportunities lay through a very narrow gate: he must 
conciliate the good-will of the burgesses of little Redport town. A 
very crotchety set they were too. With strange ideas on all sorts 
of things, revivals and new births. There was one large and 
vehement section frantic for the freeing of smallpox from legisla- 
tive interference, conspicuous for its screaming sisterhood; then 
there was an anti-codperative association for the protection of the 
vested interests of shopkeepers; whilst another powerful section was 
intent on putting down ‘ Popery.’ Again, the town was rich in en- 
dowed charities, in which each burgher felt he had a vested in- 
terest, and the putting of which to useful purposes he vigorously 
resisted. The ground was lined with tiny snares and mined with 
pitfalls. 

‘Hang that rabbit!’ cried Norton, as one popped out from under 
the tree and scuttled past him, startling him out of his train of 
thought. ‘Ah, and the game too!’ There was another pitfall. ‘I 
must sacrifice you, my beauties, as a peace-offering, I suppose. If 
it is not too late. Is the rabbit a fatal animal to me ? That rabbit 
Rogers shot may lose me my seat for Redport ; and the rabbit last 
night—’ 

Then he began to think of Mary Branston, and to wonder if she 
were one of the sacrifices he would have to make to his newly- 
awakened ambition. The other day he had said to himself that he 
was free to do as he would. Now he began to see that the path 
was not quite so plain. Was this the passion of his life, or was it 
only a phase of feeling that would pass away and leave no trace ? 
He acknowledged that circumstances would have a good deal to do 
with it. Ifhe were once plunged in all the distractions of office 
and society, likely enough the impression produced on him by Mary 
Branston would become effaced. But would it be good for him and 
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for her—for he was sufficiently unselfish to think of her as well as 
himself—that it should cease? Hardly. Apart from the promptings 
of passion, it struck him that he should find in Mary just the wife 
that would suit him—that would not hamper his career, but would 
be to him a helpmate. The women of his own caste, as a rule, 
were too exigeantes—they gave so little and asked so much. Now 
here was a girl who would follow his fortunes anywhere. He had 
too much confidence in his own insight to doubt that the view he 
took of her character was a just one. Nor, when he came to think 
it over, were other circumstances unsuitable. Mary would be an 
heiress in a modest way, and Meering, though not an extensive 
property, would fit in nicely, and make an excellent dower-house for 
the estate. 

Then, too, his immediate purpose would be well answered. He 
felt sure that if he could secure Branston’s influence his election was 
certain, and he could not anticipate any objections on his part to 
such an advantageous alliance for his daughter. That, then, should 
be his first task—to ride over to Meering and ask Branston to give 
him Mary. He would get this out of his mind, and start with an 
assured basis. He went back to the house, ordered his horse, and 
rode over towards Meering. 

But events had moved faster than he. As he approached the 
house he met a postchaise full of townspeople coming away ; and 
when he found Branston and laid his proposals before him, he was 
received with a cold and emphatic negative. 

There were reasons, Branston said, into which he could not 
go, why such an alliance was impossible. If he persisted in his 
attentions to Mary, she would be sent away; and Branston hoped 
that he was too much of a gentleman to continue to disturb and 
agitate the mind of so young a girl. 

‘ But if she reciprocates the attachment ?’ urged Norton. 

‘ That, I am convinced,’ said Branston, ‘is not the case.’ 

‘ May I not see her myself, and take her own answer ?’ 

Branston shook his head. 

‘You can’t expect me to acquiesce in this autocratic decision ?’ 
said Norton rather hotly. ‘If I am able to win your daughter, I 
shall do it, without regard to your prohibition.’ 

‘ Then,’ said Mr. Branston, ‘I must take my own steps to pre- 
vent you.’ 

He personally conducted Sir Norton to the gate of his demesne, 
and watched him ride away. ‘I shall say nothing to Mary of this,’ 
he said, as he returned to the house. ‘I don’t think there is any 
harm done yet; but if she knows for certain that he desires to win 
her, she is half won already. And now for action.’ 

Mary had seen Sir Norton ride up to the door, and had felt 
nervous and frightened at his visit. She could not help thinking 
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that he came about her, although she tried to think that this was 
impossible. She had no wish for any such precipitate call for de- 
cision as to her own feelings, and yet she was no little disappointed 
when the visit terminated and nothing came of it. 

Presently her father came out, and seeing her in the garden, 
called her to him. 

‘Mary,’ he said, ‘I am going to stand for the borough of Red- 

port; a deputation has been here to ask me. I shall begin my 
canvass at once. And while it goes on, contrive to be as little as 
possible at Redport. Lady Ogbrooke and Miss Ogbrooke will, no 
doubt, be busy enough canvassing for Sir Norton; but my ideas on 
the subject are different, and I should hate any appearance of the 
kind.’ 
'  € Then you are going to oppose Sir Norton, papa ?’ asked Mary, 
half pleased and half disappointed. ‘ Well, I hope you'll win ; it will 
be very nice to be a Member of Parliament’s daughter, and we shall 
live in London, I suppose? But are there not two members for 
Redport, and why shouldn’t Sir Norton be the other one ?’ 

‘ This is a death-vacancy,’ said Branston ; ‘and we must fight 
for it.’ 

‘ But, papa—’ said Mary, as Branston was turning away, leaving 
her curiosity only half appeased. 

‘ Well.’ 

‘ What are your colours to be, papa? I must put them on the 
pony’s headstall.’ 

‘O, nonsense !’ 

‘ Well, I shall soon find out,’ said Mary; ‘but, papa, I may go 
to the Library, I suppose ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Branston doubtfully. 

‘ And to aunt Euphemia’s ?’ 

‘And to aunt Euphemia’s,’ repeated Branston distrustfully, 
for he recollected now that Mary had met Sir Norton there already. 

‘And, papa—’ 

‘ Well,’ said Branston impatiently. 

‘ Was it about the election that Sir Norton came to see you ?’ 

‘No; other business.’ 

‘ By the way,’ said Branston, turning to Mary just as he was 
going to get in the chaise that had come round to the door—he 
thought at that moment a little remorsefully and also apprehensively 
how dull and monotonous Mary’s life would now be—‘ I am going 
over to see the duke; would you like the drive ?’ 

‘ Indeed I should,’ said Mary. 

‘Then put on your hat and cloak, and come.’ 

It was a delightful drive, over the hills and far away, among the 
glades of a great forest; a bit of wild England little changedin )1 
ward aspect since the days when Plantagenet kings hunted ths:2 
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boar and stag. The trees themselves—mighty oaks, venerable thorns, 
and dark boding yews, with great clumps of elm and beech, grouped 
in all the freedom of Nature’s handling—these very trees might have 
thrilled to the horn of the stern hunter-prince. Here and there 
were clearings and hamlets nestled in the midst, with an old gray 
church, and perhaps a maypole reared by the gnarled ash upon the 
village-green. But crossing the skirts of the forest, they came to 
an open fertile tract of land, undulating gently, with clear sparkling 
streams in the valleys, edged with trees and strips of pasture land ; 
wide enclosures, where for the ploughman to drive his furrow right 
across was a morning’s business for his team and him, hedges neatly 
plashed, watercourses clear and clean, roads with hardly a pebble 
awry. 
‘ But,’ said Mary, ‘ where are the people who live here ?’ 

‘There is a farmhouse over the hill yonder,’ said Branston ; 
‘and another a few miles on the other side of Milbank.’ 

‘It is a solitude, a desert,’ said Mary; ‘it makes one’s heart 
ache to see this beautiful fertile land and no one living here.’ 

Branston shrugged his shoulders, and just then they came to 
the lodge-gate of Milbank House. 

It lies in a hollow, hemmed in by wooded hills; a sluggish stream 
filters rather than flows through a weedy winding channel in front 
of it, and spreads out below into a shallow kind of lake. The house it- 
self, of graystone, modest in its proportions, had a somewhat gloomy 
splenetic look about it, as though it rather considered itself a hermit’s 
cell than a ducal palace. Branston left Mary in the chaise, and was 
speedily ushered into the business room, where the duke presently 
joined him: a short thick-set man with a large head, thick white 
eyebrows, and restless inquisitive eyes, dressed in an old white-flan- 
nel dressing-gown that would have been the better for washing. 

‘ Well, Branston, what brings you here ?’ said the duke. 

Since he had been appointed the duke’s auditor Branston had 
rarely seen his patron ; a sign that his duties were satisfactorily exe- 
cuted, for with the duke silence and non-interference were the high- 
est marks of satisfaction he ever vouchsafed. Branston explained 
that the object of his visit was to acquaint his grace that he was 
going to put up for the borough of Redport. 

‘ And suppose I don’t approve ?’ asked the duke. 

‘ Then it will only be open to me to resign your service.’ 

‘ Pig-headed fellow,’ muttered the duke, pacing restlessly about 
the room, ‘ what does he want to be a Member of Parliament for ? 
Well, I suppose you'll ruin yourself your own way,’ he said, turning 
to Branston. ‘ What next ?’ 

‘I am going to sell Meering, and I offer it to you.’ 

‘ Ay,’ said the duke quickly, ‘I must have that. How much?’ 

‘ Two thousand five hundred.’ 
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‘ Where’s my cheque-book ?’ said the duke, groping blindly about 
among his papers. 

‘ But the preliminaries—title, conveyance, and so on ?” 

‘Ay, you see to that, Branston; you wouldn’t sell me a thing 
that didn’t belong to you. You want the money, I daresay. Find 
my cheque-book, there’s a good fellow.’ 

‘I'd rather the matter were done formally through your own 
lawyers.’ 

‘The rascals! a pretty bill they’d run up. No, I know you, 
Branston. Get a conveyance ready as cheap as you can, and let me 
have the deeds, and I'll come and fetch them in a day or two; and 
as you don’t want the money now and I can’t find my cheque-book 
—dash it all, why can’t you look for it, man ?’ 

Branston laughed, and said he didn’t want the cheque till the 
deeds were prepared. ‘I suppose you'll let me stay on for a while 
as tenant ?’ 

‘Hum,’ said the duke, hesitating; ‘yes, perhaps I will. Any- 
thing more ?’ 

‘ Nothing.’ 

‘ That’s right !’ 

The duke was in high good-humour, however; the prospect of 
adding to his domain had quite cheered him, and he accompanied 
Branston to the hall-door, chatting about this and the other. 

Mary, sitting in the chaise, felt chilled and uneasy. Everything 
was so silent here. There was no voice or sound of laughter, no 
sign of life about the house. The lawns were beautifully kept indeed, 
and once, when a sighing wind brought down a little shower of leaves, 
a gardener, who might have been watching for them, came with 
a broom and barrow, swept them up anddisappeared. Distant dogs 
barked hoarsely, conscious of the presence of intruders; the stable- 
clock rang out the hour, startling with its clamour. It was like 
an enchanted palace for its solemn quietude. At last Mary became 
quite uneasy about her father being swallowed up in that tomb-like 
place, and then she saw him coming to the hall-door accompanied 
by some one in a white garment. 

The duke, chatting quite amicably, with his hand on Branston’s 
arm, came out into the portico, and had even descended one of the 
steps, when looking up his eyes met those of a young lady fixed 
upon him. He darted suddenly back into the hall, half dragging 
Branston with him. 

‘ Who’s that ?’ he cried. 

‘ Only my daughter,’ said Branston. 

‘ Man, I thought it was your wife come to life again !’ 

Branston bit his lips and looked savage. The duke meanwhile 
was carefully reconnoitring the chaise and its occupant through the 
glass side-window of the hall-door. Mary was still looking towards 
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them in childish wonder and amusement, her large soft eyes wide 
open, her lips half parted. She made such a pretty picture, framed 
in that narrow window, that the duke, groping in his snuff-pocket, 
took out a profuse handful and buried his nose in it ecstatically. 

‘ Deuced handsome girl that of yours, Branston ! How old do you 
say she is ?’ 

‘I didn’t mention her age,’ replied Branston dryly. 

‘Not eighteen yet, I'll be bound. Look after her well, Branston ; 
girls are the very deuce. Good girl too, I daresay; knows her 
catechism, and all that? Bring her here some day, Branston; see 
the pictures. Naughty pictures too, some of ’em ; no, no, that won’t 
do either. See the flowers though, and the poultry. Does she care 
about poultry ?’ 

Branston, who was in a brown study, thought that the duke said 
‘ poetry,’ and replied that she read the poetry of the day—Browning, 
Tennyson, and so on. 

‘ Poetry be hanged !’ cried the duke indignantly ; ‘ powltry, man, 
powltry, I said.’ 

‘O yes, I think she has chickens of her own,’ said Branston. 

‘ Well, don’t keep her waiting any longer, Branston; she’ll take 
cold, perhaps. Take care of her, man, and bring her here when you 
like.’ 

Branston bowed and took his leave. 

‘Who was that funny old man dancing about on the steps ?’ 
asked Mary, as Branston mounted the chaise and drove off. ‘ The 
duke, was he? I’m so disappointed; and he is the man who has 
a thousand pounds a day to spend ?’ 

‘ He is the owner of Meering anyhow, or will be in a day or 
two, and that is more to the purpose,’ said Branston grimly. 

* You have never sold Meering, papa ?’ said Mary in blank dis- 
may; ‘the old place that has been in the family for centuries ?’ 

‘I am the last of my race,’ said Branston, ‘and it may as well 
go in my lifetime as afterwards.’ 

‘ The last of the race! Am I nobody, papa ?’ 

Branston made no reply to this, but drove on in silent thought. 


When Norton reached home that evening, after an exhausting 
day of election work at Redport, he found Stuckey waiting for him; 
Stuckey with a great budget of news. 

‘You remember your father’s death,’ said Stuckey; ‘ how it was 
sudden and the result of an accident ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ replied Ogbrooke; ‘he came home one night, having been 
out to meet Limpet to go round the covers, and the pistol he carried 
in his pocket was accidentally discharged.’ 

‘ That was the account he gave of it,’ said Stuckey. 
‘Surely his was the best evidence you could have ?’ 
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‘In ordinary cases; not in this. It seems that Limpet has al- 
ways distrusted this account. It was a single-barrelled pistol your 
father carried; one of the old-fashioned sort. Well, Limpet says he 
distinctly heard two shots.’ 

‘Why did he not say so at the time ?’ 

‘It was not likely that he would contradict his master. You 
see that your father survived his wound for some weeks, and died 
at last of erysipelas intervening, and there was no inquest.’ 

‘ But what possible motive could my father have had for mis- 
representing the affair?’ 

‘Your father was a gentleman; it was possible that a lady’s 
name would be dragged into the affair; he held his peace.’ 

‘ By Jove,’ said Norton, ‘ that is the first thing I ever heard of 
my father that I could be proud of.’ 

Stuckey looked at Sir Norton in a dubious way. 

‘Now, if I could show you how the matter could be brought 
home to the real culprit, and justice vindicated after all these years 
of impunity ?’ 

‘I should say my father knew best,’ said Norton; ‘ and that for 
all our sakes you had better say no more about it.’ 

‘Is it possible,’ said Stuckey, ‘ that you can be so insensible to 
the duty you owe society—well, if not as a son, at least as a 
magistrate? But I won’t press the matter upon you; I must go and 
consult with Colonel Firlock on the affair.’ 

‘ Look here,’ said Norton; ‘rather than the matter should go 
any farther than ourselves, I will hear the whole story and judge 
what is to be done. I entreat you rather to leave the thing in 
oblivion; but if you must stir it, well, speak out.’ 

‘Well, the fresh evidence in the case,’ said Stuckey, ‘ amounts 
to this. Limpet your keeper, I must premise, was out on that 
night watching. He says that your father had made no appoint- 
ment to meet him—that he had never done such a thing in his 
life as go round the covers after dark—but that as he, Limpet, 
was coming down the hill towards Meering, he heard loud voices in 
angry talk, and then two shots fired; that he ran in the direction 
of the sound, and found your father leaning against a hollow tree- 
stump. He told him that he had just had an accident, his pis- 
tol had exploded in his pocket. ‘* Then who was that quarrelling, 
Sir Lionel?” asked Limpet. ‘‘ O, a couple of tramping fellows who 
went by.” Well, Limpet helped his master home and fetched the 
doctor. His master sent him a five-pound note a few days after- 
wards, and Limpet would not have thought—or he might have 
thought, but he would never have said—anything more about it, if 
it hadn’t been for a rabbit.’ 

Norton started. ‘ Unlucky rabbits,’ he muttered. 

‘Eh,’ said Stuckey sharply, ‘ what about them ?’ 
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‘O, nothing; go on.’ 

‘A rabbit-hole that came out under the very stump where Sir 
Lionel had been leaning years before. He happened to put his hand 
into it to feel which way it ran, when his hand came against some- 
thing hard—a pistol. Here it is.’ 

Stuckey produced a rusty pistol from his pocket, and handed it 
over to Sir Norton for his inspection. It had been a handsome 
weapon once—silver-mounted and chased. There was a silver 
plate on the butt, which Norton examined, and then put the pistol 
down, looking rather scared. The name was that of Michael Bran- 
ston. 

‘ Significant, eh ?’ said Stuckey. 

‘ Well, there is nothing in that, after all,’ said Norton. ‘ Bran- 
ston has lost a pistol, that is all.’ 

‘Ah, but there’s a great deal more than that init. Perhaps, if it 
were only that, I should say the matter is of old date, and against 
the testimony of the deceased such evidence would avail little. But 
Branston’s wife died on that very night, or the next morning at all 
events—died under circumstances that I always looked upon as 
suspicious. Now, I haven’t been idle in that matter either. I 
knew that whatever had happened on that night the lady’s-maid, 
Martha Rogers, would know all about, and I employed a constable 
to make love to her—in an honourable way, of course—and he has 
found out some very suspicious circumstances. Now, I don’t pro- 
pose to arrest Branston on mere suspicion—’ 

‘I should think not,’ said Ogbrooke warmly. 

‘But I propose that we two should sign a warrant to commit 
Martha Rogers on a charge of poisoning her mistress. I appre- 
hend that she will confess as soon as she finds herself in limbo, and 
save her own neck by putting her master’s into the noose.’ 

















MONEY-MAKING AT MONACO 


BRADSHAW, or any other intelligent guide-book, will probably tell 
you that Monaco is a principality exquisitely situated on a large 
rock projecting into the beautiful blue Mediterranean ; and will 
probably continue to prose about its natural beauties through two or 
three pages at least. That the intelligent guide-books are perfectly 
right in their description there can be no manner of doubt ; but if 
any one were to take the trouble of watching the hundreds of visitors 
who daily flock there from the neighbouring towns of Nice, Menton, 
Antibes, Cannes, &c., he would see how little attention is paid 
by them to the lovely landscape by which they are surrounded, and 
how, for the most part, they walk hastily to the one attraction of 
the place, namely, the gambling rooms, and only leave them when, 
to use a gambler’s expression, they are completely cleaned out. 
It is only after this unpleasant operation has been performed by 
Monsieur Blanc’s croupier that the beautiful scenery has any chance 
of being looked at, and even then it is not properly appreciated. 
After losing heavily, a man is not in the humour to be consoled by 
looking at a motionless blue sea and sky or grand-looking moun- 
tains, or even by inhaling the sweet perfume of innumerable orange 
and lemon groves. The whole thing seems stale, flat, and unpro- 
fitable ; and what seems still more wonderful is, that after a good 
day at trente et quarante, or a few lucky shots at roulette, the re- 
gular gambler is in too excited a state of mind to care for gazing on 
the scene before him, and will turn more naturally to the good 
dinner that awaits him at the Hotel de Paris, or the evening’s con- 
cert by M. Blanc’s inimitable orchestra. Thus it is that the gar- 
dens and terraces of the Casino, so profusely laid out and stocked 
with the choicest plants—the cactus, palm-tree, aloes, and hedges 
of geraniums all growing abundantly—are comparatively deserted, 
save by two or three officers from the Monaco army, and a few 
nurses and children from the neighbouring hotels. The fascination 
of gambling is far beyond any other attraction; and there was an 
amusing story told at Hombourg a few years ago, that on one occa- 
sion, when Patti was holding her whole audience spell-bound in the 
mad scene of Lucia, a man suddenly rushed in and exclaimed, 
‘ There is a run of twelve red ;’ and in one moment the theatre was 
empty. That such a lovely place and heavenly climate should be 
thrown away on its present frequenters seems very lamentable, and 
we cannot help wondering at the reckless extravagance which Blanc 
has lavished on his pandemonium, considering how little his gener- 
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osity is appreciated by his victims. Nothing, however, is done by 
that gentleman in a mean or niggardly spirit ; and it may be some 
consolation for ruined gamblers to know that ‘la famille Blanc’ is 
renowned for its charitable gifts, not only in the environs of Monaco, 
but also in Paris, where Madame Blanc is most assiduous in pro- 
moting and sustaining charitable societies. / When the pigeon has 
been plucked to its uttermost farthing, and has even played—a fact 
which very often occurs—the money put aside to take him to some 
purer spot on God’s earth, he may apply to the bank for what is 
known in gambling slang as the ‘ viatique-—namely, the money 
to enable him to travel and leave ‘ce lieu de perdition.’} But this 
money is not forthcoming until the loser has been put through a 
severe cross-examination, and still more unpleasant inspection by 
all the croupiers ; after which, a sum varying from three to five 
hundred francs will be accorded him. The latter sum, however, is 
only given in the case of very heavy losses, three hundred francs 
being considered sufficient to take a man comfortably to Paris, 
where every civilised person is supposed to have friends. After 
being paraded by the caissier through the salons, so that the 
croupiers and ‘mouchards’ who are there for the purpose may 
testify to the fact of your having really lost, you are conducted to 
‘La Caisse,’ an apartment on the first floor, where you sign a 
receipt for the money, and go on your way rejoicing, never more, 
however, to enter the gambling rooms until those few hundred 
francs have been religiously and honourably returned to the bank. 
We asked the secretary whether they often lost the money thus 
advanced. ‘ Rarement,’ he replied dryly; ‘on revient toujours.’ 
This winter, after the slight excitement of ‘l’homme qui s’est brilé 
la cervelle dans le ventre’—as that would-be suicide was laughingly 
denominated to me by one of the employés—had passed away, and 
the celebrated Maltese player had left, there was little in the play 
to interest the impartial looker-on. 

There was a marked improvement in the character of the people 
frequenting the salons this year. Every one admitted had to pro- 
cure a card of invitation from the ‘ administration,’ which was only 
delivered by your giving your own name and address. Thus many 
of the demi-monde who yearly flock to Monaco were denied admit- 
tance, and had to return disconsolate to Paris. It is a pity that 
this rule was not more impartially carried out, as many of these 
ladies hailing from the Vaterland were admitted, owing, we suppose, 
to Blane’s large German connection; whilst others, because they 
were French and well-known, were refused the entrance to what is 
to them Elysium. The show of diamonds in a gambling salon is 
always remarkable, and this year the display at Monté Carlo sur- 
passed anything of the kind we ever remember to have seen. 
Juliette Beau, with her solitaire ear-rings, valued at one hundred 
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thousand francs, and Lassény, with the produce ofsix years’ indifferent 
acting in Russia, were alone enough to dazzle any one, and when 
joined by Mdlle. Delval (Silly’s sister), who had a fresh parure for 
every dress she wore, were almost sufficient to light up the rooms 
without the aid of gas. Les grandes dames were naturally not be- 
hind in this exhibition of precious stones, la Princesse Souwarow, 
la Comtesse de Galve, la Princesse Corsokoff, &c., all contributing 
largely to the ‘ spectacle éblouissant ;’ but it is only ‘ ces femmes,’ 
as the French contemptibly term their modern Aspasias, who dare 
appear in public with diamonds on their wrists, hands, heads, and 
even feet. The ‘bals de société’ given by the ‘administration’ 
at Monaco are about the dullest as well as the most amusing 
things going. The ladies and gentlemen staying at the Hotel 
de Paris are all duly invited; but as none of the former have 
ever been known to accept Monsieur Blanc’s hospitality, the ques- 
tion arises as to who there is to dance with. In this predicament, 
the ‘administration’ invites all the official ladies of Monaco—the 
wives of the lawyer, the judge, the general of the army, &c.; and if 
all these ladies can be united in one evening, there are perhaps six 
or eight couples to be seen dancing when the féte is at its height. 
At these solemn and strictly-respectable entertainments there are 
generally a dozen men to one lady. Think what a paradise this 
would be for the Brighton or Cheltenham girls, where the proportion 
is so distractingly on the other side! A very good supper is pro- 
vided free of expense, and refreshments handed round during the 
entr’actes of the dancing; but with all these luxuries, the beautiful 
room is nearly empty, and the magnificent orchestra plays Strauss’s 
valses to empty benches and unappreciative feet. It is, however, 
when the pigeon-shooting matches come off that Monaco is really 
seen at its fullest glory; then no place is to be found, far or near, 
on which to lay your head at night, unless you have taken rooms weeks 
beforehand. Five gambling-tables are kept incessantly going from 
11.30 a.m. till 11.30 p.m.; the click of the roulette ball is uninter- 
rupted, the monotonous tones of the trente et quarante croupiers un- 
ceasing. You must use sheer force to gain a place at either table, 
and money is thrown frantically over the heads of the assembled 
multitude, so eager are the visitors to lose their money and have 
excitement at any cost. Taking all things into consideration, how- 
ever, it is doubtful whether any place could possibly be more attrac- 
tive than Monté Carlo. Given an unequalled climate, perpetual 
sunshine, complete shelter from the cold winds, an hotel which, 
though excessively expensive, gives you your money’s worth, excel- 
lent music twice a day, operatic performances twice a week, and a 
man must be very hard to please who does not find time pass easily 
and pleasantly in the little principality on the Mediterranean. 
P. FENDALL. 
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‘ETON AND HARROW’ AT LORD’S 


WHERE, indeed, is London society to be found on the Eton and Har- 
row match day, if not at Lord’s cricket-ground? The confines of 
St. John’s-wood are lively on those days, and on those days only. 
The various roads of that neighbourhood, all so very much alike, 
puzzle the wayfarer not a little, though he cannot walk long without 
coming on some vehicle, by following which he will arrive at the 
ground safely. For it is, indeed, a sight well worth seeing ; the ring 
of carriages of all sorts, and the numerous or rather innumerable 
spectators, render Lord’s cricket-ground on the two days appro- 
priated to this match a most brilliant scene, always supposing the 
weather to be propitious ; a scene, moreover, that has a most exhilar- 
ating tendency. Carriages of all sorts are drawn up, three and fre- 
quently five deep, all round the ground; inside these is a small space 
left for pedestrians, then is placed a circle of benches which are fully 
occupied, and beyond, at the feet of those who are fortunate enough 
to secure seats, lie various ‘ membra disjecta’ who have either never 
established themselves on a bench or else who have been disestab- 
lished by some friend or acquaintance. In the centre may be seen 
the wickets around which the battle is being fought; a battle differ- 
ing from all other contests, in that the result is necessarily beneficial, 
and never leads to the entertainment of any permanent bad feeling 
on either side. Intense excitement pervades the whole body of 
spectators, old and young, brave or fair; the delivery ofeach ball is 
@ crisis, every run is an event; for even were sisters or mothers in- 
clined to turn away a while from the close consideration of the game, 
in order to discuss Lady Parvenu’s new turn-out or Miss Débu- 
tante’s costume, yet there is ever close by some young mentor who, 
like a Treasury Whip, requests their attention to matters of pressing 
importance. This youth, who appears to be but an animated machine 
for the display of light or dark blue, as the case may be, gives his 
friends no peace if he fancies that they are not sufficiently alive to 
the importance of the game or to the merits of some especial hero. 
For what sovereignty is half so grand as the sway enjoyed by a good- 
hearted English boy who is also an adept at manly games ? How he 
is almost worshipped by the smaller fry of the school! His words are 
listened to with awe, his actions quoted with admiration, and no one 
is allowed to find any failings whatever in him. ‘ Look, Edith,’ 
says some young enthusiast, ‘ that’s White going in now; you must 
watch him. Can’t he just hit? You should see him sky a ball into the 
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river or across the road; it is splendid. I am sure there’s no one half 
so good on their side. Won’t he knock their bowling about ?? And 
with these and similar remarks, freely interspersed with ‘ chaff’ and 
applause, he strives to keep their attention up as he himself notes 
every point of the game. This, then, is the great charm of this 
annual match—the whole situation is eminently unselfish. Every one 
is a member of one of two great parties; for no one can fail to own 
to be interested in, or claim alliance with, either light or dark blue. 
Those who have a close connection with either of the two schools 
rejoice in it, and proudly vaunt their colours ; while those who have 
no direct connection are still sure to have an interest in one or the 
other through some one else, some friend or some friend’s son. It 
is every one for his school, and nobody for himself; all desire the 
honour and glory of their own school, and victory over, but not the 
degradation of, their adversaries. We are not now going to insti- 
tute a comparison between the two schools whose representatives 
occupy Lord’s cricket-ground on this occasion ; it were a hopeless 
and a useless task; we know that in both there is much to love and 
much to admire, and we must confess that we could never feel drawn 
to the man who did not defend his own school with enthusiasm 
against the world. One school may rejoice in a more noble an- 
cestry and a longer line of illustrious alumni than the other, but 
both have often met in generous rivalry, and will long, we hope, 
continue to do so; both represent the highest type of English boy- 
hood; and may the hearts of institutions such as these long beat in 
unison with the dictates of English honour, courage, and truth! 
What a place, moreover, Lord’s is for marvellous meetings on 
this day! ‘ Hullo, old fellow, how are you?’ greets our ears. ‘O, 
all right ; how are you?’ we answer; and pass on till we meet some 
one whom we know well, and of whom we at once inquire who such 
and such man there is. ‘I remember his face,’ say we, ‘ and think 
he was in Green’s house, but for the life of me I can’t recall his 
name.’ For often we are so long separated that the names of old 
schoolfellows die from our memory; but the recollections of old 
days, the glorious feeling of fellowship, never die; and it is much 
better to conceal one’s ignorance of a name and converse freely, 
trusting that something will suggest it during the interview, than 
abruptly to ask the man himself his name, as such a greeting may 
prove rather a damper. 

On some occasions it is very pleasant to ride to watch a match 
at Lord’s, but on the day of the Eton and Harrow match this plan 
is not to be recommended ; for the crowd is so great and the vacant 
space so limited that there is no room whatever for evolutions, and 
torn habits, if not greater misfortunes, will in all probability result 
from the attempt. Who can wonder if a horse be unable to stand 
perfectly unmoved when a thunder-peal of applause announces that 
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some great crisis is over, especially if the quadruped decked with 
light blue sees fall the fortunes of the dark ? Riders are also more 
isolated from their friends, and this is no small disadvantage; for 
it is not possible to ride round, halting at intervals; the equestrian 
is forced to go to one place and there remain, hoping to catch friends 
as they pass, if indeed they are sufficiently devoted to run the risk 
of having their feet crushed, their lavender kids spoilt, and their hats 
sprinkled with foam. 

Therefore, those who desire to ‘ do’ Lord’s at their ease will do 
well to send their carriages early, in order to secure a good place, 
from which they may both see well and sally forth on excursions 
round the ground. Those who are to occupy the carriage will, of 
course, follow later ; some one being sent in charge to choose a fitting 
site, and to remain as guard over the liberal supply of provisions 
with which the boot is doubtless stocked. All this, then, being ar- 
ranged, we feel that our occupation for the day is cut out for us, 
and that we may give ourselves up thoroughly to the enjoyment of 
the scene before us; and a glorious scene it is when the sun is shin- 
ing down on a large assembly of Englishwomen and Englishmen, 
well born, well dressed, all watching with interest the progress of a 
really English manly game! 

How delightful are the expected rencontres of old friends and 
the unexpected meetings of numerous acquaintances! There is, too, 
nothing paltry, nothing underhand; all is open and frank, like an 
honest smile ; we have every inducement to wish well to our neigh- 
bour, unless indeed a dreaded adversary be at the wicket; we all catch 
a portion of the divine draught of happy, thoughtless, impulsive boy- 
hood. 

We may, indeed, find fault with the ground as being so much more 
lively than our own; we may remark captiously on the larger choice 
enjoyed by our adversaries ; we may envy the valuable assistance and 
tuition afforded with never-failing kindness and never-wearying per- 
severance to our antagonists ; or we may think of the earlier age at 
which the regular training of our opponents can commence; but still 
we have a proud and happy heart, because we are interested in the 
fortunes of one of these noble schools, and can with deep feeling re- 
spond to Floreat Etona or Stet fortuna domus. 

It may be a fair question for discussion who of all the spectators 
most thoroughly enjoy themselves; whether the apparently thought- 
less boy, whose whole anxieties are bounded by his white waistcoat, 
the match, and an ice, is capable of greater pleasure than are the older 
visitors ? We, however, retain a vivid recollection of the days in 
which we shared in the same unbridled enthusiasm and overflowing 
excitement ; an excitement which sometimes becomes slightly bois- 
terous, but which is always honest and unselfish. However this 
may be, it is certainly good for us to be at Lord’s on a day such as 
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this, whether we are immediately interested in any son or friend’s 
son or not. We may not see such a display of science as on other 
occasions, though in fielding some older elevens might learn a lesson ; 
but we see life in its brightest and purest form ; we are taken out of 
ourselves and our own narrow groove ; we meet with those whose 
course of life is widely different from our own, but who are bound to 
us by common associations; we are carried at once back into re- 
collections of the past and forward into dreams of the future, being 
also surrounded by a glorious present. The many twinkling smiles 
and loud rolling diapason-like greeting combine to cheer us on our 
way and strengthen us for our fight; we are reminded of what we 
ourselves once were, and thus are at once humbled and invigorated. 
Certainly on such a day, and amid such surroundings, London society 
is as ever brilliant, and not as it is sometimes accused of being, 
hollow, selfish, and dull. 

We certainly can imagine no sight more calculated to impress 
and astonish, if not to alarm, a foreigner; indeed, it is not impro- 
bable that he would deem the whole meeting an instance of exces- 
sive ‘John Bullism.’ He would see ladies whose fair beauty would 
be so well set off by light blue smothered in blue of the darkest hue, 
and he would wonder at the sight, and not unreasonably too; for 
how could he be made to understand that Edith had consented to 
this disfigurement to please Harry, who is also sporting the same 
colours? ‘ Well, dear, as you are in the eleven, of course I will 
wear plenty of it; but I shall look horrid, I know I shall.’ Her 
sisterly pride, however, overcomes all notion of taste, and the result 
is what has been described. But should the foreigner of whom we 
have already spoken remain to the end of the match, and watch the 
process known as hoisting, it is to be feared he would at once draw 
an indictment of madness against the whole male population as 
represented at Lord’s; for he would see them rush at those who 
have done them most service in the game, and, regardless of their 
joints, subject them to a rack-like process amid the exulting shouts 
of those around. He would perceive that the unfortunates frequently 
strive to be excused, but all in vain; hoarse yells arise and increase 
until the victim has undergone his ordeal of being borne along by 
excited friends in a most uncomfortable position, and in imminent 
danger of falling to the ground ; and in the event of this happening, 
he would assuredly be mercilessly trodden under foot. 

On the fall of the last wicket a rush takes place right across 
the centre of the grounds up to the pavilion, whence the leading 
members of each side are carried forth and hoisted; then another 
rush takes place to the printing-box, and a fierce struggle ensues 
for ‘ c’rect cards ;’ after which we all go. Carriages and led horses, 
riders and foot-passengers, seem to be all in inextricable confusion ; 
every one is anxious to get away and eager to be the first to do so; 
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the road immediately outside is also crowded, and many people are 
bidding one another farewell near the gates. 

All is over, our two pleasant days are passed, and we are 
looking forward to next year; and here comes, as in all descrip- 
tions of real life, a tinge of sobered sadness. Shall we all meet 
next year ? Will not some be absent then from various causes? Shall 
we not miss some one whose presence has long been an institution 
there? Or may we not ourselves have cause to be absent, because 
for us then the days may be dark? Yes, it must be so; but if 
amid this perpetual change and continuous flux we all strive to 
maintain unspotted the reputation of our school in our daily lives, 
we may be sure that she will remember us, and that our monument 
ere perennius will be in the hearts of those with whom we have 
worked and played of old; and we shall fare none the worse if we 
strive to impart somewhat of the generous spirit of school rivalry 
into the struggle of life. May we often meet at Lord’s; and at 
the next contest may the weather be favourable, the ground in 


good order, the wicket well chosen, the game exciting. 
R. RUSSELL. 









